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It pays to know 
the folks you sell to 





























Now is the time to make selling connections 
that will stand you in good stead not only today 
but also after it’s over. And that is why we 
want you fo know about us and our policies 

















YEAR IN, YEAR OUT~.. 
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SAFEWAY CONSISTON on MORE FOR 
er ASM e CAN ' Frank 
RODUC THAN 
rig FARM PRODUCT: Con 
& ‘ 
GET ANYWHERE ast + — 
- » on this 
SAFEWAY BUYS REGULARLY FOR ITS a al 
DAILY REQUIREMENTS. SAFEWAY NEVER ‘amunle 
SPECULATES IN FARM PRODUCTS OR © excess b 


**STAYS OFF THE MARKET” IN AN 10¢ 


HE REASON we can pay : 
EFFORT TO GET BETTER PRICES. \ 


the producer top prices 
always is due to the Safe- 
way method. For 27 years 
we've been improving methods of distributing 
foods—cutting out needless steps and unnec- 
essary expenses in getting foods from producer 
to consumer. This greater efficiency has saved 
money to benefit grower and consumer alike. 


In war or peace everybody benefits by the 



















straightest possible road to market. Today the Popes 
Safeway method of food distribution is a great | 
national asset. M 
i 
The Neighborhood a Contai 
NEW BUYING SET-UP SAFEWAY Grocery stores organis 
© with C. 
It is Safeway’s policy to keep many cases our divisions op- tisk fro 


on improving our ways of 
working with farmers. We’ve 
recently separated the job of 
buying from the job of distrib- 
uting by setting up specialized 
buying divisions. The regional 
offices of these new Safeway 
buying divisions are being 
spread out over the country. 
This will give farmers closer 
contect with our buyers. In 


erate local receiving and pack- 
ing sheds—so you can deliver 
in less than carlot quantities. 


All these divisions buy ex- 





clusively for Safeway retail 





stores. All follow our buying 





policies. They do not collect 





or accept commissions, allow- 





ances, or brokerage. 








You buy foods as well as 
produce them—so you'll 
be interested to know that 
close to a third of all Safe- 
way retail store customers 
are farm folks. 


We invite you to shop 
at your Safeway for one 
full month . . . and com- 
pore what you save! 


* Plant your extra dollars into War Bonds! x 


P 10¢ 


VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE 


MEAT. 


BLACKLEG 


Protection assured by 


Franklin Blackleg Bacterin 
Concentrated Culture 1 cc Dose 


Stockmen have for 20 years depended 
| on this highly potent product for last- 
jing immunity with ONE dose. The 

special FRANKLIN process intensifies 
| immunizing strength while eliminating 
> excess bulk. 


10¢ a dose—less in quantities. 


CALF SCOUR 


A serious menace to new-born calves. 
Use strict sanitation and vaccinate with 


FRANKLIN 
MIXED BACTERIN 
(Bovine) Formula 3 


Contains the killed cultures of the 
Organisms most commonly associated 


) with Calf Scour, thus minimizing the 


» tisk from such infections. 


10¢ a dose—less in quantities. 


SUPPLY OF AMERICA 


Malig nant Silica 


aa Blackleg 


Double protection because you get a 
full immunizing dose for each in a sin- 


gle shot of FRANKLIN 
CLOSTRIDIUM 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS 
BACTERIN 


wise precaution in many sections. 
No extra cost. 
10c a dose—less in quantities. 


Franklin Uterine Capsules 


A valuable aid in removing retained 
afterbirth and preventing septic infec- 
tion. Three capsules $1.00. 


Franklin Dehorning Paste 


Prevents horn growth in young calves 
by destroying the horn button. Avoids 
bleeding. Safe. Humane. 50c and $1 
jars. 
Hundreds of Other Helpful Items 
Shown in Free Franklin Catalog. 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Often called “Shipping Fever” 


We recommend a combination product 
that minimizes the risk from complicat- 
ing infection as well as from Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia. 


FRANKLIN 
PSEUDODIPHTHERICUM 
BACTERIN 


has an excellent record for stimulat- 
ing resistance against this widespread 
source of loss. 


10c a dose—less in quantities. 
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&: 
CATALOG 


Be Sure to Get 
the Big New 
Seen Illustrated Caaabien 


Catalog. Free at your local Franklin 
Drug Store Dealer or send a postal to 
the nearest Franklin office. 


This new edition contains valuable 
new features. Helps to safeguard 
your stock from disease and par- 
asites. No cost or obligation. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
MITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


Conedien Dist’s, J A OUNNIGAN G CO. Calgary 
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RMIES fight on food. And 

the people at home need 

plenty of it for the extra war 
work they do. 


It is a tribute to America’s 
farmers that this nation is the 
best fed in all the world. 


America’s railroads, too, have 
their important 
part in feeding 
our nation, our 
armed forces 
and our Allies. 


It is their job to 

the food safely and 
quickly to camps, and to ship- 
side for export. It is their job 


move 


to keep the busy people at 
home supplied with what the 
farmer produces. 


To «do it, plus moving 


AMERICAN 
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vastly increased loads of vital 
war materials, the railroads 
are exacting every bit of serv- 
ice from the 
equipment they 
have. 


They are work- 
ing hard to 
make up for the 
icciisanittin of skilled railroad 
men who are 





now serving 
Uncle Sam. 


The railroads accept these 
tasks eager- 
ly, just as all 
enterprising 
American in- 
dustry is doing 
—devoting the 
experience and 
knowledge of transportation 
gained in morethana hundred 
years of service toward hast- 

ening victory and peace. 





RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


| and foreign, $1.50.) 


LETTERS 


STEADY WINTER 

We have had pretty steady winte 
weather since Christmas, with snow q 
the range most of the time—not as mudf 
snow as there has been other years hy 
what came right after Christmas Stayei} 
on, with a little more added at interva\| 
making it necessary to feed all the tin: 
Feed is too high, and, with the govern. 


ment meddling all the time, one hard) 
knows which way to turn. We enjoy the 
PRODUCER a lot. There are a lot ¢ 
mighty fine articles in it that are ed) 
cational as well as interesting.—Mapy 
B. FEATHERSTON, Converse Co., Wyo, 





SOME WINTER! 

We sure are having some winter her 
—18 inches of snow on the level; y 
wind to pile it up. Although the weathel 
has been very mild, stock hasn’t suffers), 
much. Some people in the country anp 
out of hay; also protein feed is scare} 
If we get some 30-below weather, I domi) 
think Harding County will have tof 
many cattle or sheep by May 1—that i 
if the weather should last for any lengi| 
of time.—CLAUDE E. OLSON, Hardin! 
Co., S. D. 


LETTER FROM CORNVILLE 


We have been for some little time i) 
the absurd position of having one gov) 
ernment bureau (Agricultural Depart, 
ment) bear down on us with reductio} 
edicts, etc., while 12 more are making it) 
almost impossible to remove our cattl 
through natural channels. Take my ow! 
case. I sit in a drought area, so last fall 
after I had disposed of all with ay 


een on Page 34) 
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(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building, De) 
ver, Colorado, by American National Live stad 
Association Publishing Company. Entered # 
second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Pos | 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 18!) 
Acceptance for mailing at special postage re 
vided for in Section 1103, Act of October } 
1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. 
scription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Canadia 
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Officers of the American National! Live Stock | 
Association: 
President—A. D. BROWNFIELD, Deming, N. M. 
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The Cattle Census 











ady Winte CCUSTOMED as we have become to substantial 
= a " increases in cattle numbers year by year ever 
yea since the low spot in the current cycle was reached 
aa a on Jan. 1, 1938, everyone was a bit startled to find 
mn aa that the cattle census report as of Jan. 1, 1944, 
Il the a indicated almost 82,200,000 cattle. There are some 
“a oa who believe that actually there are far more cattle 
sas ‘dl than this in the country, but at least the government 
2 enjoy al report indicates the trend, and the trend is decidedly 
e a lot ym upward. 

at are edi Three major factors are responsible for the con- 
ee tinued increase: First, the world-wide demand for 
7" T meat which has prevented the normal check upon 
rising cattle numbers—namely, downward price tend- 
winter hen! °2°Y which eventually brings the necessary liquida- 
> level: ne tion; second, inept government planning, rigid meat 
he weathe) ceilings without the same rigidity in the costs of 
n’t suffer} grains, concentrates, labor, and in fact almost every 
ae item involved in cattle production and cattle feeding; 
her, 3 pe third, the heavy tax burden which makes it imprac- 
have typ ticable for producers who have debts upon their 
1—thati)} ranches to cut more deeply into their herds than 
any lengtif usual and pay off such debts. The income taxes 
’, _— levied when sales are increased sharply enough so 
_ that the profits reach into the higher brackets pre- 

LE | vent this type of liquidation. 
tle time | The government after contributing to the piling 
§ one go) up of numbers in this fashion through the issuance 
wea of unwieldy and unworkable orders now is suddenly 
> making if, roused as to the-seriousness of the situation and is 
_ our cath!) urging heavier marketings. As shown in a telegram 
ke my — to R. M. Evans, of the Federal Reserve Board in 
“— = Washington, published elsewhere in this issue, the 
34) ‘) suggestion is being made that the western range 
“| cattle producer should reduce his numbers by 2,000,- 
RODUCH 000 or 3,000,000 head through shipments in the late 
_ Spring and early summer. Member banks are being 
eS urged to advocate such a policy. Unfortunately there 
“meh Is nO magic wand which can be waved to make thin 
919, at wt) Tange cattle just emerging from the rigors of winter 
go Into slaughter cattle suitable for an immediate trip 
of October a to the packing house. It would appear that the Corn 


Belt would have to come to the rescue in this period 
when it is generally conceded the supply of finished 
cattle will be quite inadequate, letting the West take 
up the burden of finishing beef in more adequate 
quantity in the late summer and fall when cattle will 
be in killing condition. Then, and then only, will it 
be possible sharply to increase the shipments from 





ing, NI this western country. 

Weicut, Dect The number of cattle on feed in the Corn Belt is 
1NsTON, Alpbs being rapidly depleted, as clearly shown by recent 
"Calif: Ab heavy receipts at the central markets, but it seems 
rnow, Bim Teasonable to suppose that there must be a good 
Denver, a, “any thousands of cattle in that area which could be 
sina, Phos) Warmed up enough in the next few weeks to help tide 
~ t Bum OVer this emergency. Since 1934, as shown in the 
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telegram to Mr. Evans, cattle in the 17 western range 
states have increased only 4 per cent, while in the 
eight Corn Belt states east of the Missouri River beef 
cattle in the same period have increased 40 per cent. 
Another factor in the situation is the fact that there 
are no restrictions upon crop acreages this year, and 
therefore the Corn Belt could well unload some of the 
surplus cattle it has been accumulating and which 
have been grazed upon lands taken out of corn and 
other crops under AAA programs, now fortunately 
discontinued. 

It is to be hoped that the West will market heavily 
this fall. It seems quite probable that if conditions 
cannot be made more favorable for feeding operations 
slack demand for calves will force heavy marketing 
of fat cows in the West to make room for calves 
which will have to be grown out on the range instead 
of shipped to the Corn Belt. 

There have been many predictions that we are 
about due for another drought. Some authorities call 
attention to the fact that on the average we have a 
drought of some intensity about once in 10 years. On 
this basis drought can be expected almost any time. 
A rather dry winter lent color to this theory, but in 
the last six weeks much of the dry country has had 
rather generous rains or snowfall. 


We have heard much about the argument of reduc- 
ing livestock numbers in order to establish a better 
balance between the livestock population and poten- 
tial feed supplies. Heavier marketing not only will 
accomplish this but will help spike the argument that 
we must sharply reduce meat consumption and in- 
crease cereal consumption. The problem at the mo- 
ment is not how to get along without meat but rather 
how to dispose of our livestock surpluses. The 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER believes that in view of 
all the above circumstances it is the part of wisdom 
to market heavily this year, augment the beef supply, 
hedge against possible droughty conditions to as 
great an extent as practicable, and put the industry 
generally in a sounder position than it is today with 
numbers admittedly top-heavy. 


Subsidies Top Issue 


ROBABLY as important a question .as any in 

Washington today, as it concerns the stockman, 
is the question of subsidies, which will be involved in 
the legislation to extend the Office of Price Admin- 
istration when its authority expires June 30. 

Stockmen have consistently opposed subsidies, con- 
tending that such measures can only be found un- 
sound in actual practice. They object, in the first 
place, to the principal of the thing; that is, to this 
granting of unnecessary powers over private enter- 
prise. The stockmen feel that only those controls 
which are essential in the wartime emergency should 
be placed upon industry. A second objection has to 
do with prices. If the subsidy-rollback regulations are 


7 





to continue for the duration—after which a period of 
readjustment must follow—a break in cattle prices 
to the extent of the subsidy payments, on top of any 
other adjustment that might have to be made is 
inevitable. 


Light now the demand for beef exceeds the supply. 
After the war, it is quite possible that supply may 
exceed demand. When that time comes and subsidies 
are taken off, immediately the 50 cents to $1.45 sub- 
sidies which are now being paid will be chopped off 
the live cattle price, even though the beef market 
remains steady, and this will of course come when 
the supply situation may force other adjustments 
downward. It could easily mean disaster for ranchers. 

The great bulk of the public has the wherewithal 
to buy meat at a fair price now. That is admitted. The 
demand for the product is good. This situation makes 
the present the time to correct the mistake of the 
subsidies and restore the original ceilings on beef, 


which, by the way, were not protested against by 
the public. 



































The Fast-Moving War 


LL HEARTS are glad that for weeks past there 
has been an almost unbroken succession of vic- 
tories, major or minor, on the various war fronts with 
a single exception. In Italy, due party to very adverse 
weather, torrential rains, deep mud, etc., as well as 
difficult terrain, allied armies have not moved so 
fast as we might wish. In the Pacific and on the 
- eastern war front the measure of success has been 
greater than anyone had dared hope for at this time. 
This does not mean that the war is almost over 
and that we should let up in the maximum effort 
which has been under way for some months past. 
It does indicate, however, that the end of the Euro- 


Resolutions adopted by the Rio Blanco 
County Stock Growers’ Association, 
meeting at Meeker, Colo., on Mar. 1 


mended continued 
Colorado 


membership 
Stock Growers’ 


pean war at least might not be many months away 
and that it is not too early to give serious thought 
to the problems that will confront our industry and 
our nation at the conclusion of that phase of the 
war, even though the war with Japan might, and 
probably will, drag on for another year or two. The 
more optimistic believe that once Germany is crushed 
the combined strength of allied forces on Japan may 
well shorten that war beyond any possible forecast 
under present situations. 

That these coming problems will be difficult we 
already know. Our country is entangled more deeply 
in the affairs of the world than at any time since 
the Declaration of Independence was drafted. The 
development of the airplane makes the oceans on 
either side of us—our former dependence for security 
—seem to shrivel into relatively small ponds. That we 
will be from now on a more active participant in all 
world affairs of state seems a foregone conclusion. 

At this writing no one can foretell the effect such 
participation in world affairs will have on an indi- 
vidual industry in this country such as ours. While 
it seems probable that the obligations imposed upon 


one of the very few class 1 nations of the world will 


be a factor in deciding all major policies, it is not 


indicated that this necessarily means the surrender 


of all our previous principles for the protection of 
American agriculture, labor, 


nation climbed to the top in world affairs. 

There will be no going back to the “good old days.” 
If we can judge by our experience of the past 15 
years, the word “normal” may just as well be re 
moved from the dictionary. There just isn’t any such 
thing. Our eyes will have to be turned forward, and 
we will accept the responsibility of trying to main- 
tain for the livestock industry just as important a 
place in the world of tomorrow as it has occupied in 
the past. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 
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opposed the lowering of taxes on im- 
proved meadow land purchased and put 
to use as unimproved pasture land and 
condemned the practice of using the 
same deeded land as commensurate prop- 
erty for the purpose of obtaining Forest 
Service and Taylor grazing privileges. 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion; Ed. Birkmaier, assistant regional 
forester, Denver; Ed Wright, forest 
supervisor, Glenwood Springs; Russell 
Rose, regional grazier, Grand Junction, 
and Joe Neal, Meeker, Colo., were 
speakers at the meeting. Hugh Cald- 
well, Meeker, Colo., was chosen pres- 
ident; Walter Oldland, Rio Blanco, first 
vice-president; Boyd Crawford, Meeker, 
second vice-president, and Joe Spence, 
secretary. One of the resolutions recom- 


Association and the American National 
Live Stock Association. 
 _ = 

Paul Huntley was re-elected president 
of the Fremont County Stock Growers’ 
Association at Canon City, Colo., re- 
cently. Others elected were W. E. Can- 
terbury, vice-president; Clarence Canter- 
bury, secretary-treasurer; Alvin Black, 
Ed Griffin, Gene Rowe, U. Patton, and 
George Green, directors. Plans were con- 
sidered for the meeting of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association 
at Canon City June 8-10. 

Something new in convention facilities 
were a big barn for a hall and rows of 
baled hay for seats, at the recent con- 
vention of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association in Tucson. Norman Fain of 
Yavapai County was named president. 


vice-president. Fred J. Fritz of Clifton 
was named first vice-president and Car- 
los Ronstadt of Pima County was elected 
second vice-president. Mrs. J. M. Keith, § 
for 20 years secretary of the association, J 
was re-elected. As the annual meeting 
came to a close Mr. Fain declared that § 
in order to survive the difficult times J 
ahead, cowmen must abandon their long 
cherished individualism and their prefer- | 
ence to stand “on their own two feet” I § 
coping with present-day problems. It is J 
up to stockmen to support their organi: | 
zations, he said. 
os = * 

The junior national committee for the 
building up of junior cattle organiza 
tions in the West is now ready to oper | 
ate, we learn from Robert Messersmith, 
Alliance, Neb., chairman of the commit 
tee, which was formed at the convention 
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of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation in Denver in January. So, if 
young stockmen anywhere in the West 
are ready to start an organization, here 


ig their chance to get expert help. “We 
have copies of constitutions of jun- 
ior groups already established and sev- 


eral years experience through which to 
point out any changes needed. In addi- 
tion, the various local organizations have 
a fund with which to send a delegate 
to aid in the final organization if that 
help is wanted by the new local,” writes 
young Messersmith. States north of 
Colorado may send questions and sug- 
gestions to Robert Messersmith, Alli- 
ance, Neb.; those to the south to Ellis 
Mercer, Sombrero Butte, Ariz., co-chair- 
man, or Betty Lo Aiken, Chino Valley, 
Ariz., Box 65, secretary, and they will 
receive prompt attention. 

* * * 


Harvey Platt, Glendale, was recently 
chosen chairman of the Central Arizona 
Cattle Feeders’ Association executive 
committee, as successor to E. Ray Cow- 
den. The election, which was held dur- 
ing the group’s annual business meet- 
ing, named the following officers in 
addition: vice-chairman, Adolph Gill, 
Coldwater; members of the board— 
George Taylor and H. M. Welborn, Phoe- 
nix; E. W. Hudson, Tempe; Kenneth W. 
Houston, Mesa; and John Beloat, Buck- 
eye. Ottis Sims, executive secretary, re- 
ported that considerably fewer cattle 
were handled by feeders in the past year 
because of government regulations and 
unfavorable price conditions resulting 


from the war. és, 


The Bent-Prowers .Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association at its 74th annual 
meeting at Las Animas, Colo., re-elect- 
ed Wilkie Ham, Lamar, for a third term 
as president; Henry Bledsoe, vice-pres- 
ident; Neil Davidson, secretary; C. A. 
Woods, Eads, assistant secretary; Wm 
J. A. Scott, Las Animas, treasurer, and 
Henry Manifor, assistant treasurer. 
Speakers at the meeting included Roy M. 
(Continued on Page 19) 





The Rustler and the 
Johnson County War 


By John K. Standish 


HE LAST TO SURRENDER IN 
the fight for the old days and the 
ways against the encroachments of 
civilization, especially in the Northwest, 
was the “rustler,” one of the pictur- 
esque types of the cattle range days. 
There was much confusion in the minds 
of most people not familiar with the 
cow country as to just what constituted 
a rustler, for after a time it became 
a custom in the West to refer to any 
outlaw as a rustler. If a murder was 
committed in a lonely spot newspapers 
would attribute the crime to rustlers. 
The same mysterious beings were 
blamed for train robberies and stage 
holdups. If a lynching bee was held the 
men whose necks were stretched, re- 
gardless of who they were or what 
they had done, would be reported as 
rustlers. And so any and all bad charac- 
ters of the West came to be called 
rustlers. 

It is true in the later years of the 
cattle industry all rustlers were 
criminals, but it is equally true that all 
criminals were not rustlers. And it is 
also a fact, although never admitted 
by the later generation of cowmen, 
that in the early days of the cattle 
range there was such a thing as a 
“good rustler.” Indeed in those days 
no rustler was a criminal. He was 
simply a hard-working cowpuncher who 
drew a little extra pay for doing extra 
work. He got his name in the early 
maverick days before strict laws were 
drawn to govern the cattle ranges. 


In those days there were many un- 
branded cattle running on the ranges, 
and these became the property of any 
man who rounded them up and put 
his brand on them. A cattleman, there- 
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fore, had a standing offer to his cow- 
boys of from $2 to $5 for each maverick 
found and branded with the boss’s 
brand. Later on the cattle associations 
for a time paid $5 a head for any 
mavericks found and turned over to the 
association. The cowboys were ac- 
customed to “get out and rustle” for 
calves, and there was no bad meaning 
attached to the word “rustle.” Today 
cattlemen face a different individual 
entirely. He is a cattle thief—he steals 
horses, he appropriates livestock and 
anything he believes himself able to 
convert into cash. But, in that, he is 
nothing other, today, than the city 
bandit confining his activities to the 
country districts where he seems to be- 
lieve that because of greater distances, 
he is less liable to be apprehended. 


How Some Herds Started 


Some cowpunchers in those early days, 
having saved a little money, would buy 
a few cows and start rustling for them- 
selves. This was sometimes done while 
in the pay of a former employer and 
sometimes after they had quit their 
jobs and started on their own hook. 
The cowboy had his brand registered 
and gradually built up a herd. Some 
good-sized outfits were started in this 
way by perfectly legitimate means. As 
a steer that sold for $30 could be raised 
on the range for $3 under favorable con- 
ditions this offered a quick way to 
fortune that many ambitious cow- 
punchers took advantage of. 

It is easy to see what the conse- 
quence of such a condition would be. 
From all directions all sorts of men 
began to push into the business. 
Hundreds of new brands appeared on 
the ranges and a new element—com- 
petition for feeding range—developed in 
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the industry. It soon became a game of 
dog-eat-dog, and the big dog began to 
eat the little one. The big outfits met 
and combined against the little ones, 
and decided no more maverick commis- 
sions should be paid and that any calves 
rustled by cowpunchers should be for 
the employer, and not for the cow- 
boy. Furthermore it was made a range 
law that no cowboy employed by any 
outfit should be allowed to own a brand 
of his own. 


Action of this sort, intended to put 
an end to rustling for the profit of the 
individual cowpuncher, had the effect of 
increasing it enormously. It introduced 
a new written law to supplant an old 
unwritten law, and the consequences 
were disastrous, for at once a_ long- 
drawn-out warfare started between the 
big cow outfits and a considerable num- 
ber of formerly honest cowpunchers 
who believed that their rights were be- 
ing encroached upon and who _ soon 
found themselves classed as outlaws. 
Allied with them were many bad men 
of the range country—horse thieves and 
other outlaws—who found the new oc- 
cupation of rustling cattle a lucrative 
and congenial one. 


There is no doubt that many of the 
earlier rustlers considered themselves 
wholly honest and within their rights 


in putting their brands on mavericks, 
and from this it was a natural step 
to feeling that they were at worst com- 
mitting a minor crime if they took a 
few calves from cows carrying the 
marks of the big outfits, whose rules 
they considered. unjust and arbitrary. 


How Rustling Grew 


In some parts of the cattle ranges, 
notably in a few counties in Wyoming, 
the rustlers far outnumbered the legiti- 
mate cattle growers. They were called 
thieves and outlaws by the cowmen, but 
shey controlled local government and 
made the laws. They elected sheriffs 
and judges, so it was useless for a 
so-called syndicate man to try to get 
justice in courts, because he was sure 
to get what the majority, constituted 
by the rustlers and their friends, called 
justice. The term, “syndicate men” came 
from the fact that many syndicates of 
eastern men owned outfits in Montana, 
Wyoming and other cattle states, and 
the efforts of the rustlers were likely 
to be turned principally against these 
non-resident owners. 


The ranks of the rustlers soon became 
augmented by all sorts of hard and dis- 
solute characters from the motley popu- 
lation of the West. The wild frontier 
life of the years preceding the cattle 





TEXANS HOLD 68TH CONVENTION 


N IMMINENT BEEF SHORTAGE 

is in the making; it will affect the 
armed forces and civilians, President 
Claude K. McCan told cattlemen at the 
annual convention of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion in Houston, Tex., Feb. 29-Mar. 1. 
This shortage will not be chargeable to 
the cattlemen’s unwillingness to produce 
beef, he said. “It will be due primarily 
to the slide-rule boys in Washington.” 
Ceiling prices on livestock and an ad- 
vance in feed prices were given as the 
reason that fewer cattle are being fat- 
tened this year. 

A report by Secretary-Manager Henry 
Bell showed a record membership in the 
association of 4,926, representing about 
1,250,000 cattle. 

Joe G. Montague, association attorney, 
denounced ceilings and subsidies and 
favored the livestock and meat industry’s 
meat management plan. “We can find 
no responsible official in Washington 
who can point out a logical reason why 
the plan will not work,” he said. 

Others who addressed the meeting 
were Congressman Richard M. Kleberg, 
Kingsville, Tex., and R. C. Pollock, Chi- 
cago, manager of the Meat Board. 

Holman Cartwright, Dinero, Tex., was 
elected association president by the board 
of directors. He had been an officer for 
the past four years, serving most recent- 
ly as first vice-president. C. E. Wey- 
mouth, Amarillo, was elevated to the 
first vice-presidency, with James M. 


Brook, Brady, succeeding him as second 
vice-president. The following officers 
won re-election: Henry Bell, secretary- 
manager; M. A. Fuller, treasurer; Joe 
G. Montague, attorney, and Charles A. 
Stewart, traffic counsel. All these of- 
ficials are from Fort Worth. A former 
association director, G. R. White, Brady, 
was named an honorary vice-president. 
C. E. Weymouth, H. L. Kokernot, Roy 
Parks, James M. Brook, M. A. Fuller 
and Claude K. McCan were appointed 
to the executive committee by President 
Cartwright. 

The site of the 1945 convention will 
be San Antonio, but Fort Worth was 
given particular recognition because of 
the cordial invitation which that city 
had issued to the association. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
approved the price-control act but with- 
out consumer subsidies; favored re- 
moval of live animal ceilings and adop- 
tion of the meat management plan; 
recommended elimination of all OPA 
employees not “genuinely American” and 
simplification of that agency’s rules and 
regulations; deplored the congressional 
practice of endowing administrative 
branches with legislative and judicial 
powers; urged elimination of confusing 
and detrimental government regulations; 
récommended orderly marketing of sur- 
plus cattle to cut ‘the present stock 
population; protested against the high 
cost of feed in relation to ceiling prices 
on livestock products. 
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days had attracted men of bold natur 
who had taken on all the restless an 
unsettled habits of the West and wh, 
chafed at restraint of any kind. Son, 
of these were from the ranks of th 
guides and scouts. Others had beg 
buffalo skinners, wolfers and a fey, 
prospectors who quit the gold pan fo 
the saddle. The rustler, however, mug 
be a rider, a roper and a sure shot, fo 
these qualifications were necessary ty 
his work at all times. 


There was one law of the rustlers tha 
all adhered to. All organized bands oj 
outlaws have followed the same princi. 
ple from the time of Robin Hood anf 
long before him. That was that prop. 
erty of a small owner or poor man mus 
be respected. In fact, the friendship oj 
this class was sought by, and usually 
won by, the rustler. Many nesters, a; 
squatters on water holes were called, 
who did no rustling themselves, gaye 
assistance to the rustlers whenever they t 
could. 


Suet 


se 


War on the Rustlers 


As the rustlers grew in strength and 
their depredations began to be felt mor) 
and more by the cattle barons, the latter 
began to band together to crush the out-} 
laws by means of vigilante work, which} 
had been practiced so successfully in the? 
60s by gold miners in exterminating 
the road agents. The range vigilantes! 
of Montana and Wyoming went to work) 
systematically. The description and 
“hangout” of nearly every rustler andy 
horse thief were known, and a regular|, 
campaign was begun against them in | 





practical and thorough manner. Some 
of the outlaws were told to leave the 
country and did so. Those who did not 
comply were shot or hung when next 
found. In one campaign, it was said, 
the Montana vigilantes killed between 
60 and 80 rustlers. One morning one| 
bridge had 13 corpses swinging from it. 
Between 1876 and 1886 the vigilantes 
of the range killed or hanged as many) 
men in Montana, Wyoming and Nef 
braska as were legally executed by the f 
law in many dozen states in the next 2! 
years. 


The cattlemen declared that capital! 
punishment was necessary, that jail | 
were non-existent or useless and thal 
regular courts were wholly inadequate 7 
among the sparse population of they 
ranges. Thus these opposing interests, 
both lawless and strong, fought out thei! 
battles for themselves. For the rustlers § 
it was a losing fight. i 


Rustlers Were Gunmen 


In a sense the rustler’s back was 4} 
ways to the wall. He was a market} 
and hunted man and he was a desperalt} 
one. Sometimes a posse of vigilantes 
would come upon a few rustlers in the 
act of branding mavericks, or changing 
beef or cow brands. Then there wa 
sure to be a pitched battle with rifle 
at long ranges. Sometimes the rustle 
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were able to make a getaway, but more 
often they were outnumbered and shot 
down. Not infrequently one or more of 
the vigilantes pitched from his horse 
with a bullet through him. 

A rustler was seldom accused of put- 
ting up a “slow fight” or not dying 
game. When he came to town he often 
wore two guns and “wore ’em low,” as 
the saying went. That is to say, he car- 
ried two pistols, each swinging forward 
and well down so that a quick draw was 
facilitated. Sometimes the scabbards 


} were tied down with buckskin thongs to 


his boot tops, so that when a sudden 
jerk was made for the gun it came out 
smoothly and did not pull the scabbard 
up. Others simply fastened their scab- 
bards to their trousers. If a rustler was 
recognized by a member of the vigi- 
lantes in town there was often a gun- 
fight. Usually the rustler was killed, for 
the vigilantes did not believe in taking 
unnecessary chances and nearly always 
outnumbered their quarry. 

It is very seldom that a man who has 
taken part in a lynching will speak of it 
to anyone, even years afterward or to a 
man who has been in the same party 
with him. The policy always followed 
was to bury the act with its victim. 
Thus much of the history of the range 
wars has never been written and never 
will be. 


In his trade the rustler had to be the 
most expert sort of cow handler, for he 
had to outwit, outride and outbrand, not 
to say outshoot, the cowman with whom 
he was at war if he expected to survive 
in his calling. In his branding opera- 
tions the rustler was quite likely to 
carry with him a piece of wire, which 
could be carried easily: in his pocket and 
which could be twisted into almost any 
design needed to alter a brand. Another 
way of easing down a brand was by 
means of branding through a wet blan- 
ket. Other ways were also in use. 


“Flopping Bill's" Expedition 

While cattle stealing has been a 
source of heavy loss and annoyance to 
stockmen over a period of 60 years, it 
never reached the proportions as an or- 
ganized “industry” that horse stealing 
did back in the ’80s. The stockmen of 
central Montana finally took the law 
into their own hands and started a war 
that resulted in many a rustler stretch- 
ing his neck at the end of a rope. Gran- 
Ville Stuart was the leading figure in 
the campaign against the horse thieves, 
but the real leader in the field was 
“Flopping Bill” Cantwell. There are 
men in Montana still living who stand 
back of the statement that more des- 
peradoes fell before “Flopping Bill’s” 
band of cowboys between September and 
November, 1885, than were executed by 
the law and order forces of the vigi- 
lantes in the western Montana gold 
fields in the early ’60s. 


In 1885, owing to the bold work of 
rustlers, cattle and horse ranching in 
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northern Montana had become unprofit- 
able. The rustlers declared bigger divi- 
dends than did the owners. Horse steal- 
ing was worse because it was easier to 
get away with horses and they sold more 
readily. The situation drove the ranch- 
ers to take action, and when it came it 
was thorough. The decision was reached 
and organization effected at the fall 
roundup in 1885, on the Judith. Others 
were interested, some of them promi- 
nent in livestock circles for years later. 

The band was recruited from the most 
daring and reckless of cowboys who vol- 
unteered at the roundup camp on the 
Musselshell about 60 miles from _ its 
mouth. The first rogue to pay the pen- 
alty of his misdeeds was a half-breed, 
who was strung up to a cottonwood 
tree on the Reese Anderson ranch. Then 
from an informer “Flopping Bill” got a 
list of names to operate on. 

At this point some of the cowpunchers 
became nervous and thought they had 


enough, but the fear of civil action, 
should their impromptu hangings be 
subjected to investigation, held them 


in line. On “Long John’s” bottom on the 
Missouri, a number of rustlers had a 
camp, posing as woodchoppers. The 
raid on their place early one morning 

















































was discovered by a horse-herder, and a 
fight commenced between the raiders 
and besieged, protected by a blockhouse, 
which ended in several desperadoes be- 
ing shot and six taken prisoner. One 
escaped and one cowboy fell before the 
fire from the fort. 

During the night “Flopping Bill” dis- 
appeared. That night a number of men 
rode up, demanded and secured the 
prisoners, and rode away with them. 
In the morning their bodies were found 
decorating the cottonwoods on the east 
side of “Long John’s” bottom. “Flop- 
ping Bill’ came back a little late and 
said that the men who had taken and 
executed the prisoners were of a posse 
from Miles City. Nobody ever inquired 
further about them. 


Johnson County Cattle War 
In Northern Wyoming 


Now the story of the rustlers changes 
to another locale. Many conflicting 
stories and reports have been written 
and related about the historic, and 
last, famous rustler war on the range 
which was carried on for a few weeks 
in 1892 by cattlemen of Wyoming 
against the Johnson cattle rustlers. 





PICTURES FROM OUR READERS 





Locale of these shots is the North Dakota ranch Partner Nels Langdon has 
bought out from Andrew Johnston, contributor of a recent PRODUCER story. 
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This was reported daily by the press of 
the world and given an amazing amount 
of notoriety, although only two men 
were killed in it. The headquarters of 
the rustlers were at Buffalo, Wyoming, 
while the cattlemen’s seat of action was 
at Cheyenne. 

For obvious reasons the writer is 
omitting the names of a number of 
prominent citizens involved in the John- 
son Coumty war, but is citing the high- 
lights of the affair. 

Emerson Hough, in his “Story of the 
Cowboy” says that before this “war” 
practically the whole country was living 
on stolen beef, and not content with this 
and with serving notice on the cattle 
companies that they would not be al- 
lowed to hold their roundups, the rus- 
tlers began to ship beef by carload lots 
to the markets of the East. As there 
were no brand inspectors there to de- 
tect the fraudulent nature of such ship- 
ments, there was danger that the rus- 
tlers would entirely ruin the legal cattle 
growers. The extent of the losses suf- 
fered by the cowmen may be inferred 
from. the fact that within the first year 
after the appointment of brand inspec- 
tors at. the markets, they sent back to 
the commissioners of the state $127,000 


of estray money for cattle passing to 
market from Wyoming which had not 
been shipped by the owners. The com- 
missioners returned all except $14,000 
to the proper owners. 


A General Raid Planned 


The new cattle laws put in effect 
greatly offended the rustlers, who began 
to solidify their factions and to make of 
Johnson County a rustler settlement, 
where the cattlemen had no voice. In 
four years cowmen brought 180 suits 
against rustlers for stealing beef in 
Johnson County, but secured only one 
conviction, the defendant being 
fined $18. 

Early in 1892 a meeting of cattlemen 
was held at Cheyenne and it was decided 
that a general raid against the rustlers 
should be made. The names of 125 al- 
leged rustlers were compiled, 35 of 
whom they determined to kill or drive 
out of the country. Included in this 
movement were several men of affairs 
prominent in the state and a majority 
of the leaders of the posse organized 
were easterners who owned cattle but 
who were classified as tenterfeet on the 
range. They were all new at this sort 
of business and were not fit to lead such 





KANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


ECRETARY WILL J. MILLER COM- 

mended delegates to the convention 
of the Kansas Live Stock Association 
and stockmen generally for the heavy 
production of needed meat but sounded 
a warning in the situation that showed 
a total of 41,324,000 head of beef cattle 
—a 2,243,000 increase—as against a 
16 per cent decrease in cattle on feed 
for slaughter. He also told the audience 
that stockmen must be constantly on 
guard against meat substitutes. 


Harry E. Reed, chief of the livestock 
and meats branch of the War Food Ad- 
ministration in Washington likewise 
praised the efforts of the stockmen in 
their production record of “25 billion 
pounds that will be processed and dis- 
tributed in 1944, every pound of which 
will be needed.” The government meat 
allocation program includes 17 billion 
pounds for civilians; 4% billion for the 
armed forces; and 312 billion pounds for 
lend-lease, he said. He urged stockmen 
to do all they can toward maintaining 
orderly marketing. Price regulations, 
he said, are causing feeders to seek the 
cheapest way of fattening their stock 
and many feeders are utilizing grass, 
which situation indicates that we may 
have a cattle market glut at the end of 
the grass season. 

President James G. Tomson, Waka- 
rusa, Kan., in his message to the golden 
anniversary convention said that the 
government should promote increase 
rather than decrease in the production 
of meat and criticized the government’s 
meat regulations. Other speakers in- 
cluded Harry E. Floyd, editor of the 


Kansas Stockman, Topeka; Mark W. 
Pickrell, Chicago; Wesley Hardenbergh, 
president of the American Meat Insti- 
tute; R. M. Keifer, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, Chicago, who opposed subsidies; 
Judge Joe G. Montague, general counsel 
for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, Forth Worth; Dr. 
A. D. Weber, Kansas State College spe- 
cialist; Rufus Cox and J. J. Moxley, also 
representing the Kansas college. These 
college men reported that some relief 
has been obtained in the tight protein 
feed situation and that it should ease 
up within the next few months. 


A meat cutting demonstration was 
performed by Vern Olmstead of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Meat Board. 


Resolutions urged the adoption of the 
meat management plan proposed by the 
livestock and meat industry and the 
granting of necessary authority to the 
War Meat Board to make the plan ef- 
fective. The association recommended 
the establishment of ranches for re- 
search purposes in the blue stem re- 
gion and the short grass section of 
western Kansas. Other resolutions ap- 
proved lowering of freight rates on fresh 
meats from the Middle West to the Pa- 
cific Coast; approved grub and worm 
programs for cattle and sheep; and fa- 
vored continuation of embargo against 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

W. J. Brown, Fall River, Kan., mem- 
ber of the association for many years, 
was elected president; Dr. L. S. Jones, 
Garden City, vice-president; and Will J. 
Miller, Topeka, secretary. 
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an expedition. They employed 24 fight. 
ing cowpunchers from the lower range 
to go with them. Altogether there were 
43 men with three wagon cooks and 4 
complete outfit. 

Starting out at daybreak early jp 
April, they traveled overland, and theiy 
first encounter with the rustlers wag at 
the KC ranch where Nate Champion and 
Nick Ray, two well known rustlers, held 
forth. Kay stepped to the door and was 
shot fatally. The house was then set on 
tire and atter a fight lasting all day 
Champion was shot full of bullets as 
he ran for a gully nearby at sundown, 
While the fight was in progress anothe; 
rustler, Jack Flagg, came along with a 
companion, but was allowed to escape, 
He notified every rustler between the 
KC ranch and Buffalo, and the clans 
gathered in fury to fight the vigilantes, 
In a few days the rustlers had the vigi- | 
lantes on the run. At the TA ranch the | 
cowmen were brought to bay and be. 
sieged by 319 rustlers. The vigilantes 
fortitied the ranch with rifle pits, bar- 
ricaded the buildings with logs and pre- 
pared thoroughly for a siege. Firing 
was kept up at long range on both sides, | 
Twenty-six horses were killed in the [7 
ranch corral by the rustlers in one day. f 


The siege lasted three days, when a 
troop of cavalry from Fort McKinney 
arrived and took the cattlemen pris- 
oners. Two of them had been fatally | 
wounded. 


For turee months the cattlemen were © 
held in jail at Cheyenne. Then they | 
were each charged with the murder of 
Champion and Ray and released upon 
their personal recognizance. Each of- 
fense was made bailable in a large sum 
of money, the total for the 40 men 
amounting to millions of dollars. The 
Texas fighting men “lit out” for the | 
South without giving bond, and when § 
the cattlemen were brought to trial a [ 
jury could not be secured, so the case |) 
was nolle prossed and that ended the 
matter. News of the “war” and its 
aftermath had much publicity in the 
press of the nation, but it has gradually 
been forgotten. 


— iy Sesion’ 


The end of rustling cattle came with 
the end of the open range in many parts 7 
of the West. Where there is still open 7 
range the growers’ strength of law and j 
order has done much to put an end to it. 
But even now in some portions of the 
old cattle states there are stretches of 
more or less unsettled country, and in 
these parts there is invariably more 0 
less rustling. Now, however, the courts 
of justice deal with rustlers, and there 
are no penitentiaries without a quota of | 
this class, although they are a very dif 
ferent type from the rustlers of old. 


a ETE 


eras 


They take their meat rationing pretty § 
seriously in some places: For stepping 
on three pounds of sausage while él 
gaged in a brawl, a man in Nottingham, 
England, has been sentenced to a 30-day 
jail term. 
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FAIR PRICE RELATIONSHIP 
FOR CATTLE 


(American National January convention 
speech by A. F. Vass, University 
of Wyoming.) 


URING THE PAST SEVERAL 

years we have been attempting to 
contro! the supply, demand, and pur- 
chasing power of goods and services, as 
well as the expenditures and way of 
living of our people. Benefit payments 
to reduce production; commodity loans 
to increase cash income and decrease 
production; fines and penalties for pro- 
ducing too much; ceilings to prevent 
prices from reaching the point indi- 
cated by demand; and now come sub- 
sidies and rollbacks to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer. Ceil- 
ings are added to hold down prices to 
the producer, and subsidies substituted 
to make up for the loss. 

The present feed situation is to some 
extent the result of a maladjustment 
in price ceilings. The ceiling price on 
corn was placed at a figure far below 
what it should have been, as compared 
with hogs, the chief consumers of corn. 
As a result, emphasis was placed on 
livestock rather than feed, until we now 
have so many livestock that we have 
had to ration feed. The livestock peo- 
ple have burdened the wires to Wash- 
ington with requests for more feed, but 
Washington does not produce feed for 
livestock. Animal units are up about 
10 per cent over 1942, and feed down 
about 8. Therein lies the story. That 
maladjustment in prices due to artificial 
manipulation may prove detrimental, not 
only to the industry involved but to the 
general welfare of the nation, is well 
illustrated by ceilings on retail milk and 
on corn. 


One cause of misunderstanding of 
the present farm controversy in Wash- 
ington is that the 1935-39 period, so 
commonly referred to in computing rela- 
tive wartime increases in farm prices as 
compared with wages and other com- 
modities, is that farm prices during this 
period were 10 per cent below the 1901- 
25 base period and still close to de- 
pression levels, as shown on Chart I of 
indices on costs and prices. Industrial 
wages were 62 per cent above the base 
period, and only 7 per cent below the 
high point reached in 1920. In 1940 
farm prices were 57 per cent below 
the high point reached in 1919, whereas 
many other things like industrial wages 
were already above the high reached 
during World War I. Farm wages have 
increased 117 per cent in the last three 
years but. corresponding increase was 
only 83 per cent from 1916 to 1919. In- 
dustrial weekly wages have increased 
66 per cent, as compared with 63 per 
cent during World War I, and farm 
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products 87 per cent from 1916 to 1919, 
and 105 per cent during the last three 
years. Farm wages in 1943 were 33 
per cent under industrial weekly wages 
and farm products 27 per cent under 
farm wages. The agricultural producer 
may well wonder why his products were 
selected for the rollback when they are 
already relatively low as compared with 


‘many other commodities. 


In the interest of the consumer, every 
possible effort should be made to secure 
fair prices for the urgently needed agri- 
cultural products in order that the pro- 
ducer may be able to meet increasing 
costs and keep up the food production 
program. Food production is far more 
important during the war period than 
the question of inequalities in prices, 
as such, but when the inequalities in 
price make it impossible to keep up 
production in a major industry like 
dairying, then those inequalities should 
receive attention. When major emphasis 
is placed on keeping down prices, re- 
gardless of effect on production, ceilings 
may become detrimental and hinder the 
very thing they were set up to ac- 
complish. 


Agricultural producers as a rule do not 
favor the so-called subsidies which are 
now being paid to the processor to 
enable him to sell the finished product 
to the consumer at a price below its 
cost. These are not subsidies or grants 
to the producer or processor, but rather 
grants to the consumer, which he later 
will have to pay in the form of taxes. 
The producers know that these subsidies 
to the consumer will increase the na- 


tional debt which has already reached 
an amount far beyond the taxing abil- 
ity of the present producers to pay, and 
will have to be paid during the post- 
war period, a period that may prove 
more difficult than the present one. 
Webster defines a subsidy as a govern- 
ment grant of money or goods to aid 
or encourage a private enterprise that 
serves to benefit the public. The pres- 
ent so-called subsidies that are under 
discussion in Washington are in most 
cases gifts to the consuming public in 
the form of cheaper food. If the gov- 
ernment of a people provides them with 
cheaper food by paying part of the 
production costs, and then levies a tax 
on the people for the money so paid 
out, I would not call it a subsidy. The 
government merely borrows the money 
from the people and then gives it to 
them—less the cost of collecting and 
distributing. I use the term “federal 
manipulation” rather than “subsidy” for 
such transactions. 

The agricultural producers, as well as 
most other groups, feel that the con- 
sumer, due to higher wages plus over- 
time, has an enormous purchasing power 
and that the goods should be paid for 
in the regular manner. They feel this 
enormous purchasing power is one of 
the greatest inflation agents we have 
and that if some of it could be drawn 
off by the purchase of goods at a fair 
price, it would be much better than 
placing the price of goods below the 
cost of production and then having the 
government borrow the money to make 
up the difference. The producers feel 
that this extra money for food sub- 
sidies is not likely to be raised by pres- 
ent taxation or war bond purchases but, 
rather, borrowed from banks. If the 
money could be raised by taxation and 
bond sales so as to reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer, it would re- 
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lieve the pressure for inflation. Sub- 
sidies may be used to good advantage 
under certain conditions where we wish 
to stimulate the production of a certain 
commodity. However, the subsidies un- 
der discussion in Washington have not 
as a rule been used to stimulate pro- 
duction, but rather to try to make up 
for some of the loss to the producer 
caused by price ceilings. The Cheyenne 
milk price is a good example. 

When the government puts a ceiling 
price on commodities at cost of produc- 
tion, in order to prevent excessive prof- 
its during the good years, then it should 
put a floor under the price during the 
bad years in order to prevent excessive 
lesses. That seems to be the real issue 
facing the agricultural producer. <A 
floor price on beef will very likely be 
needed when we start marketing, not 
only’ the annual production, but the 
enormous surplus that has accumulated. 
It is post-war rather than present prices 
that are the real threat. Farm prices 
dropped about 44 per cent at the end of 
the first World War, while industrial 
wages, for example, dropped 11 per 
cent, and cattle prices dropped 50 per 
cent. If, during the post-war period, 
there is a similar drop in farm prices 
without a corresponding drop in the 
prices of other commodities, we may 
expect heavy farm and ranch losses, as 
well as unemployment. 


If a fair price relationship between 
farm prices and other commodities can 
be maintained, I feel sure that factories 
can be kept running on a full-time basis 
without inventories of goods accumulat- 
ing on the shelves, and that we can 
have full employment for all at con- 
structive, worthwhile work—a thing that 
will be vitally needed after these years 
of destruction. A stoppage of the flow 
of goods from the producer to the con- 
sumer is, I believe, the basic cause of 
depressions and unemployment. A cur- 
tailment in the production of agri- 


cultural products is a move toward un- 
employment. 

What is a fair price for a commodity? 
It is a price that will allow the average 
producer a fair return for labor and 
other costs over a period of years. Take, 
for example, the range beef industry 
which is subjected to a great many fac- 
tors influencing profits and losses, many 
of which may be beyond the control of 
the operator, but which over a period 
of years measures up well with other 
industry. 

Chart II shows the losses and gains on 
cattle ranches in Wyoming during the 
past 48 years. There was a gain in 
21 years and a loss in 22 years. Based 
on present price trends and the rate of 
increase in labor and other costs, 1944 
operations will show a loss. Five per 
cent interest was allowed on the invest- 
ment. 

For seven years preceding and leading 
into the first World War, 1912-18, the 
cattle producers, as a group, had very 
profitable years. The peak came in 
1917 when the range producer was re- 
ceiving $9.18 per cwt. for his beef, 
which was costing him about $6.92. In 
terms of parity, beef was at 133. Nine- 
teen eighteen was a profitable year, but 
1919 showed a loss, and by 1920 the 
loss was $2.57 per cwt. The next seven 
years were unfavorable ones for the 
producer. The losses following the first 
World War were somewhat greater than 
the profits leading up to 1919. We are 
following very closely in the footsteps 
of that war in profits. Now is the 
time to formulate plans to prevent 
similar losses. 


The profit per cwt. during the seven- 
year period 1912-18 averaged about 
$1.47, whereas the profit per cwt. dur- 
ing the seven-year period 1937-43 has 
averaged about $1.42. The losses for 
the eight years following the first 
World War averaged about $1.90 per 
ewt. The price ceilings on meats have 
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no doubt held down the profits of the 
cattle producer. In no case have jp. 
come taxes been taken into considera. 
tion in figuring costs and returns. Pres. 
ent income taxes leave the producer less 
with which the pay off mortages ang 
living expenses than he had at the en 
of World War I. 

I figure that the range producer ye. 
ceived about $10.88 per cwt. for his 
cattle (all classes) in 1943, and the cog 
was about $9.75. Prices were about 1) 
per cent above parity instead of 33 per 
cent, as shown by USDA figures. The 
1944 trend indicates that the above 
figures will be reversed, with 1944 
prices somewhere near 1943 costs and 
1944 costs nearer 1943 prices. Nineteey 
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If we balance up all the losses and F 


gains on the range beef cattle industry 


for the past 43 years, we find that they hi period 


are about equal, and that the range | 


producer has no great surplus to carry 
him through another depression like the 


one following the first World War, } 
Price ceilings on meat have prevented 
any large profits, and the income tax § 
has played no small part in preventing [J 
any great accumulation of profits. It [7 
would indeed be unfortunate if the cat- [ 
plunged into | 


tle industry were again 
the chaotic condition that prevailed fol- 
lowing the other World War when, in 





so many cases, the loan agencies be- | 


came the owners and the former owners 
the hired men. 


You may not like the term parity, but ‘ 


we still have it with us and it is still be- 
ing used to show whether prices are too 
high or too low. It now 
cattle selling at 25 per cent above cost. 
Instead of the term parity, I am using 
the term “fair price relationships.” 
The United States 
Agriculture parity price index based 
upon 1910-14 prites, and omitting labor 
as an item of cost in agricultural produc- 
tion, is now obsolete. Although it is an 


improvement over the present practice 


of attempting to use a one-year or 
specific date period as a base, it is weak 
in that it (1) does not take into con- 


sideration labor, one of the major items | 


of cost; (2) represents too short a pe 
riod. Take, for example, the Oct. 15, 
1943, USDA prices on beef cattle, which 
were shown to be selling at 31 per cent 
above parity, while my formula, based 


on a long-time period and allowing for § 
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labor, shows that they were selling at 7 | 


per cent above parity. 


In order to determine what is more § 
nearly the correct relationship of prices, 7 


we must have a base period that will 


meet the following requirements: (1) § 
= that « 


long enough to smooth out cyclical move- 
ments in livestock and industrial produc- 
tion and prices; (2) as free as possible 


from pressure group activities that dis- | 


turb sound economic adjustments; (3) 
should include low, medium, and high 
price periods; (4) should include 4 
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world war to show how production and 
prices ar‘ influenced by .such periods; 
(5) years of drought and crop failures 
as well as wet years of abundant crops 
should be included. 

The period that I have used best to 
meet the above requirements is the 
quarter-century starting in 1901, 16 
years before our entrance into the first 
World War, and ending in 1925, 16 years 
before entrance into the second 
World War. It includes years of low, 
medium, and high prices of agricultural 
products, industrial goods, and farm and 
industrial wages. It includes a fairly 
good post-war depression. There were 


17" 
out 


; plenty of drought years, as well as moist 


ones, when people moved into and out of 
the high plains. The 1901-25 period 
seems to have about all the variables we 
must deal with in this so-called chang- 


ing world. 

During the first 15 years of the 
period there was a gradual increase in 
wholesale prices, industrial and farm 


wages, and the price of farm products. 
Industrial wages increased 34 per cent, 
farm wages 37 per cent, and farm prices 
35 per cent. There was very little group 
pressure on Congress or the administra- 
tion in behalf of special privileges, and 
the upward trend was fairly uniform and 
guided by economic conditions. 

The next four years, 1916-19, were 
very favorable ones for agricultural 
products at the expense of industrial 
wages. The prices of farm products in- 
creased 121 per cent, while weekly in- 
dustrial wages increased only 84 per 
cent. Farm wages increased 72 per 
cent during this period. It shows the 
stimulating effect of- wars on produc- 
tion and prices. 

During the last six years of the pe- 
riod, 1920-25, farm prices dropped 30 
per cent and farm wages 15 per cent, 
while industrial wages increased 17 per 
cent. This period was favorable to in- 
dustrial wages and unfavorable to the 
prices of farm products. It marks the 
beginning of the serious maladjustment 
in prices, which has at present reached 
an all-time high. 


If one assumes that price relation- 
ships become fairly well adjusted in a 
country where free enterprise is al- 
lowed to function—and I do feel that it 
functioned fairly well during most of 
the period—and where there is a ready 
flow of capital and labor to the points 
Where they are most needed, the 
quarter-century 1901-25 should be a re- 
liable period on which to base price re- 
lationships. 

The agricultural producer may argue 
that farm prices were too low and that 
the farm standard of living was below 
that of the urban dweller, while at the 
Same time the industrial worker may 
feel that his wages were too low during 
the 1901-25 period. Prices will never 
be as high to the producer of the goods 
as he would like to have them, nor as 
low to the consumer of goods as he 
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would like. Fortunately producers are 
also consumers, and therefore best 
served by a fair price. In a country like 
ours one group cannot continue to profit 
at the expense of another group, as that 
eventually leads to unemployment. 

The most important post-war prob- 
lem, as I see it, is to keep our people 
employed at productive work, and I 
believe this can be done if people will 
recognize the importance of fair prices 
for all. Whether a man receives $3 or 
$10 a day for his labor, or $3 or $10 
per cwt. for his beef, is not so im- 
portant as what he can purchase in ex- 
change for his day’s labor, or 100 pounds 
of beef. It should, therefore, be possible 
with fair price adjustment to prevent, 
to some extent, the post-war depression 


























which seems likely to occur if we go into 
it with the present maladjustments in 
prices. 

In order to bring about an under- 
standing of what this “fair price” pro- 
gram could mean to this country, we 
must be honest with the facts, and pre- 
sent them in a way that the people can 
understand and recognize as fair. No 
particular enterprise should be glorified 
at the expense of some other one. No 
one particular agricultural or industrial 
group is to blame for maladjustments 
and depression. Rather, we as a nation 
have permitted them to come into be- 
ing. We have tried price control in 
order to prevent inflation, but we have 
applied it only to some of the things, 
with the result that we have a far 





LOUISIANA MEETING 


RESIDENT J. M. McLEMORE, 

addressing the 1944 convention of 
the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association 
at Monroe, La., disagreed with the gov- 
ernment’s estimate of 1,265,000 head of 
cattle in Louisiana. He said the state 
has more than 2,000,000 head. He sug- 
gested that cowmen do a good job of 
culling—‘“cut numbers to where we can 
harvest ample hay for feed this com- 
ing winter. It will furnish beef for our 
armed forces and reduce the number of 
cattle at a time when the demand is 
great.” 


President A. D. Brownfield of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion told the stockmen that the outstand- 
ing policy of the national association to- 
day is the one calling for reduction in 
cattle numbers. Mr. Brownfield  ex- 
plained that the industry was asked by 
the government to increase marketings 
even when the war was starting, and 
marketings did rise but the cattle popu- 
lation rose to an excessive amount. Lack 
of coordinated government planning, 
inability through shortage of labor, 
slaughter quotas and set-aside orders, 
together with increased feed prices, kept 
many feeders out of the market and re- 
sulted in building a stockpile of cattle 
back on the farms and ranches, he said. 
A cattle population of 74,000,000 instead 
of the present 82,192,000 is perhaps 
what we should have, he said. President 
Brownfield discussed various other na- 
tional problems of the industry. 


R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
was among other speakers. 


The Louisiana cattlemen in their 
resolutions asked that in the renewal of 
the price control measure next June 
consumer subsidies be prohibited; that 
no one with Fascist leanings be em- 
ployed by the agency; that regulations 
be simplified; that redress through 
courts be provided for; and that the 
powers of the agency be clearly set out. 
They asked the elimination of “unintel- 
ligible government regulations” in the 


beef industry suggesting instead a sys- 
tem of cooperation with the industry. 
Support for the meat management plan 
proposed by the meat industry was 
voted. The convention recommended to 
stockmen a program of marketing sur- 
plus cattle to meet the situation created 
by the feed shortage and the need for 
beef supplies. They held that the burden 
of stopping inflation should be borne 
by both agriculture and industry and 
urged that Congress resume its function 
of “making our laws.” 

Other resolutions declared that the 
administration should be held responsible 
for shortages of meat that may develop 
under misguided regulations of the gov- 
ernment; opposed modification of sani- 
tary embargo applying to countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists; 
favored reasonable tariff protection 
against low-cost foreign products; com- 
mended the Forest Service for its for- 
age research work in Louisiana, asking 
for further appropriations for such 
work; urged adoption of standard regu- 
lations in inspections and regulations in 
Bang’s disease; endorsed practice of vac- 
cination of mature cattle in herds in 
which abortion is pronounced; asked in- 
creased appropriations for BAI field- 
men; endorsed policies of the American 
National Live Stock Association and 
pledged cooperation; commended work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the American Meat Institute 
for their publicity work on meat; asked 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
correct an apparent mistake in cattle 
figures for Louisiana—from 1,265,000 
head to “well over 2,000,000 head.” 

Officers elected by the Louisiana cat- 
tlemen are: Leslie A. Cowley, Shreve- 
port, president; W. S. Kingrey, Kinder, 
first vice-president; J. D. Cooper of 
Natchitoches, Jim Standley of Monroe, 
Harry Nelson of Baton Rouge, and Zim 
W. Todd of Lake Charles, vice-presi- 
dents; and Harry Gayden, Baton Rouge, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Shreveport was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1945. 
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greater maladjustment than during 
World War I. Labor, for example, was 
not only left out of control, but it was 
left out in attempting to arrive at the 
cost of producing goods, a very vital 
item when attempting to determine a 
fair price. 

What is a fair price per cwt. on range 
beef cattle made up of steers, old cows, 
dry cows, and a few heifers? If we as- 
sume that the prices received for range 
cattle during the 1901-25 period were 
in line with other prices, and with the 
cost of production, then the average 
price received, $5.75 per cwt., should 
be a fair price for the period. 


Table I shows the production and re- 
ceipts per cattle unit during the 1901-25 
year period. Two hundred ninety pounds 
of beef at $5.75 per cwt. gave an in- 
come of $16.68. The expenses other 
than interest on investment were $10.68, 
leaving $6 earnings on an investment 
of $120, or 5 per cent. The cost per ewt. 
for all cattle was $5.75. Steers sell for 
about 14 per cent more than the average 
price of all cattle in the northern Rocky 
Mountain region, and the cows for about 
21 per cent less than the average. The 
cost of steers was about $6.55. 


Cost of Producing Ranch Cattle, 1901-25 


TABLE I. 

Receipts— 
290 lbs. of beef @ $5.75......... $16.68 
Expenses— 
IN scr scsi ecapesinadngaiineegcee ae $6.25 
Dep. & Repair on Bldgs. & Imp... .60 
Dep. & Repair on Mach. & Eqpt. .75 
Horse, Truck & Auto Expense.... .50 
Bulls purchased minus bulls sold_ .48 
WHBGCCUANCOUS. .........--<2.1<.0.5<--.--.-:. .90 
ANS 2 seit eenascns piSiecelecnacbissiiass 1.20 10.68 
Amount available for interest 

on $120.00 @ 5%.............-.--. 6.00 

$16.68 — 290 — $5.75 cost per cwt. 

100 

Steers — $5.75 X 1.14 = $6.55 per cwt. 

Cows = $5.75 X .79 = $4.54 per cwt. 

Labor cost, $6.25 per cattle unit, and all 


other costs $10.43, in those areas where the 
production of beef was 290 pounds. Where the 


costs were less, the pounds of beef produced 
per unit were usually less. 


The formula for 





ait biologicals come to you 
triple-tested—this assures and 
safeguards their quality and 
your animals’ health. Send for 
catalog, complete instructions 
as to their use, and nearest 


dealer's name. 


determining the cost in any particular year or 
period is $6.25 x farm wage index + $10.43 
X other costs index 

Formula: 


(Labor Costs X Farm Labor Index) 
100 
oe (Other Costs X O.C. Index) 


100 
+ Beef Prod. per Cattle Unit 
100 


= Cost of Beef per cwt. 
1901-25 Costs: 


($6.25 X 100) + ($10.43 X 100) = 290 
100 100 100 
= $5.75 per cwt. 
1943 Costs: 
($6.25 X 222) + ($10.43 X 138) + 290 
100 100 100 


= $9 
Steers — $9.75 X 1 
Cows = $9.75 X .7 


-75 per cwt. 
.14 = $11.12 per cwt. 
9 — $7.70 per cwt. 
Feeder steers this year cost about 
$11.12 at the ranch, $12.50 in the feed- 
lot, and about $14.75 as slaughter cat- 
tle at the Chicago market, which was 
the quotation for the week ending Dec. 
24, 1943. So I would say that slaughter 
cattle prices are now near parity or 
cost of production. The same prices 
for the 1944 crop may be far below 
costs. 


The cost of producing range beef in 
1944 will very likely be higher than in 
1943. Wages and other costs may slow 
down in their rate of increase. If we 
assume that labor and other costs make 
only one-half the gain they have been 
making during each of the past three 
years, the approximate cost for 1944 
would be as follows: 

($6.25 X 255) + ($10.43 x 145) + 290 

100 100 100 
= $10.71 per cwt. 

Steers — $10.71 XK 1.14 — $12.21 cost at the 
ranch. 

We have had very favorable years for 
feed production during the present 
emergency—better than we can expect 
over a period of years. We are going 
into 1944 in the range country with very 
little soil moisture. A dry spring could 
mean 1934 conditions. A wet spring will 
save the situation. We have too many 
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cattle for our feed resources even under 
normal conditions. 

Under the various federal progran;} 
the stockpile of beef on the hoof on oy} 
farms and ranches has increased aboy 
10 billion pounds during the past foyf 
years, while at the same time this acj 
cumulation took place the purchasing} 
power of the consumers and their de. 
mand for beef were the greatest the nat 
tion has ever known. Why has not 4| 
larger per cent of our annual produef 
tion been marketed, instead of being 
allowed to accumulate to the poin 
where we do not have sufficient feed ¢ 
finish it? 

If federal control of our productioy 
is to be continued, and it seems that i 
will be for some little time, let us ty 
to make it as sound and logical as pos. 
































































sible. If we need ceilings to protect th, biolog 
consumer, we need floors to protect thf} which 
producer, and ration points to fit the and fc 
production. In the interests of tht — 
food consumers of the nation, the ef. He 
ficient use of our feed resources, as wel 

as a stabilization measure for the cattk! there 
industry, it has been suggested that a} chanc 


floor be placed under cattle prices that 
will cover at least 90 per cent of the Un 


production cost, and that a united ef) anima 
fort be made to adjust cattle number penda 
to feed resources, while there is still a they k 
excellent demand for beef. The cost oj 
production formula should give th stock 
proper weight to “labor” as well a Al 
“other costs.” 

eaeacieiemaeal are n 

ALFALFA nies 


Don’t plow up your alfalfa this year iff) 
it has 20 or more healthy plants pel 
square yard, says Dr. D. W. Robertson 
of the Colorado State College exper: 
ment station. However, if the stand is 
too poor for hay production, it is bes) 
to prepare the land for a new seeding 
rather than planting seed into it, he adds} 
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Yes, the laboratory which produces Cutter 
biologicals and remedies for your stock is the same laboratory 
which produces vaccines and serums for you and your children 
and for the armed forces. 


Here, naturally, highest standards are imperative... 


’ 


there can be no question of “know how,” no taking of 


chances. 


Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that Cutter 
animal products have set the standard in the West for de- 
pendability ...not surprising that, for almost a half century, 
they have won and held the patronage of the West's leading 
stock raisers. 

Although always reasonable in price, Cutter Products 
are not produced for the buyer who wants to save pen- 
nies on a livestock investment worth thousands. They 
are produced for those who want results... for those 


Blacklegol... blackleg vaccine, aluminum hydrox- 
ide adsorbed, for prolonged immunity response. 


Pelmenal .. . double-barreled injection against 
shipping fever” and winter diseases. 
charbonol . . . dependable seasonal protection 
‘gainst anthrax, aluminum hydroxide adsorbed 
like Blacklegol and Pelmenal. 


Abortion Vaccine... lasting immunity where 


losses are due to Brucella Abortus. 






We produce vaccines and serums 


for your stock 


the way we produce them 


for human use... 


who know that an immunizing agent which fails to 
immunize is expensive at any price. 


Cutter pioneered the field of animal disease control ... 
originated many of the vaccines and serums that have since 
come into general use. 


For example, the principle of aluminum hydroxide 
adsorption, as used in Cutter Blacklegol, Pelmenal and 
other products, is used exclusively in Cutter Products. 
T his is the chemical fortification which holds the vaccine 
in the animal’s tissues, releasing it slowly, so that it 
acts like repeated small doses of ordinary vaccines. 


If you have been losing stock, from one trouble or another, 
see your Cutter distributor. Chances are there is a Cutter 
Product that can stop your losses. Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
California. 


K-R-S ... kills screwworms and maggots, repels 
flies, both in one operation. 


Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin...a combined vaccine 
for prevention of blackleg and malignant 
edema. (Recommended only where previous 
losses have been identified as malignant edema 


by laboratory diagnosis.) 


“Chick” Encephalomyelitis Vaccine . . . seasonal 


protection against horse sleeping sickness. 
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From a farm boy’s letter to 
his big soldier brother 


*»An American ranch boy in Europe knows the 
words of this letter from home by heart. He 
feels good inside because it tells him the folks 
back home are doing their best to help him 
— by getting all the extra work done — even 
though he isn’t there to lend a hand. 

The production of beef and other meat is 
a mighty important war job. Meat keeps 
John and all the other American fighting men 
fit for the hardships of battle. Meat provides 
proteins and vitamins for home-front workers 
who are keyed to peak production of the 
things John needs. 

Swift & Company is proud to share with 
livestock growers in the production, prepara- 
tion, and delivery of meat. With plants and 
marketing facilities throughout the country, 
nation-wide meat packers help distribute 
meat efficiently and effectively. 

And we have diversified our business 
through the development of many by-prod- 
ucts and related products which fit naturally 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


“Letter to Joh 
J p 






i 


a 


March i. loag 


into our business. This is important, for it 
means that none of the livestock grower’s war 
effort is lost. 

Farmers will confirm that there is never a 
year when all types of farming pay, never a 
year when all lose. So it is with us. When some 
departments make money, others show a loss. 
But through diversification, new markets for 
new products are developed, and improved 
outlets provided for the grower’s cash crops. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


Although Swift & Company processes over 
61% billion pounds of livestock and other 
farm products a year, net profits from ALL 
sources average but a penny a pound. 





Please feel free to ask us for the use of the 
following films: 
““A Nation’s Meat’”’ 
“Cows and Chickens, U.S. A.” 
‘Livestock and Meat” 
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Association Notes 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Green, president of the State College at 


Fort Collins, Colo.; Senator John J. 
Harpel, assistant food specialist under 
the OPA for the Colorado District; 


Charles W. Lilley, of the WFA; Ed 
Bledsoe, of the Colorado AAA; F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and Ar- 
thur Allen, of the state livestock board. 
Among resolutions adopted were expres- 
sions of appreciation of brand inspect- 
ors; approval of AAA plan to secure 
fair share of protein feeds; opposition to 
importing cattle from countries affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease, and need 
for economy in government. 
A 

A program of speakers thoroughly 
familiar with their respective subjects 
made the Tri-County Cattlemen’s meet- 
ing on Feb. 26 at Salinas well worth at- 
tending. About 150 cattlemen from 
Santa Clara, San Benito, and Monterey 
counties turned out for the conferences. 

Those attending heard Dan C. Mc- 
Kinney, California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion secretary, discuss the need for, and 
the advantages of, organization; Dr. 
George H. Hart, professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, outlining the feed situa- 
tion; Earl D. Schlaman, managing secre- 
tary, Pacific States Livestock and Pro- 
ducers’ Association, who talked about 
livestock ceilings, with particular stress 
on the Vinson order; Donald McLain, 
State Fish and Game Commission, and 
Frank Hammond of the regional office 
of ODT at San Francisco. 

Afternoon sessions were presided 
over by Rudolph Asmus, president of 
Monterey County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and Jere W. Sheldon, president of 
the Santa Clara County Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation; President John Baumgartner, 
Jr, of the San Benito County Cattle- 
men’s Association, presided over the din- 
ner session. President Sheldon issued an 
invitation for the tri-county meeting to 
convene in San Jose next year; it was 
felt that the success of this meeting war- 
ranted the calling of further ones in the 
future, 


Representing the American National 
Live Stock Association at a meeting of 
the cattlemen’s association of Morgan 
and associated Colorado counties was 
L. F. Mollin, Denver, who spoke to the 
delegates on national livestock problems. 
Other speakers included J. J. Drinkard, 
of Drinkard & Emmert Commission Co., 
Denver; Russell Thorp, secretary of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
Cheyenne, and Earl Brown, chief brand 
Inspector for Colorado. Present at the 
meeting was John A. Frees, Brush, Colo., 
president of the Morgan County group. 


* ss % 


Officers selected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fremont County Stock 
Growers’ Association called at Canon 
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City, Colo., recently, were: Paul Hunt- 
ley, Coaldale, president; W. E. Canter- 
bury, Canon City, vice-president, and 
Clarence Canterbury, Canon City, sec- 
retary. Named to the board of directors 
were: Gene Rowe, Guffy; U. Patton, 
Alvin Black and George Green. The 
association will be host to the 77th an- 
nual convention of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association June 
8-10. 


os ae 


Directors of the Big Horn County 
Stock Growers’ Association were elected 
at a recent business meeting held in 
Hardin, Mont., as follows: Jack Ruggle, 
Pryor; Harvey Willcut, Jr., St. Xavier; 
Robert J. Miller, Lodge Grass; Joe Boyd, 
Wyola; W. B. Spear, Jr., Kirby; Lloyd 
W. Cook, Decker; Dick Fisher, north 
Hardin district; John Perry, Sarpy; and 
Andrew Miller, Hardin. Among the sev- 
eral speakers at the meeting was R. J. 
Miller, vice-president of the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association. 


% 


President E. I. Osborn opened the an- 
nual meeting of the Meadow Valley Cat- 
tle and Horse Association at New Mea- 






dows, Ida., Feb. 22. Members discussed 
with J. W. Farrell, supervisor of 
Weiser National Forest, and Ranger 
G. A. Thompson, existing range and feed 
problems. Mr. Farrell also spoke about 
the work of the state and national asso- 
ciations, in the absence of Leon Weeks, 
the state secretary, and explained the 
new state brand law. Results of the 
election held for the coming year were: 
E. I. Osborn, president; Ward Bran- 
stetter, vice-president; Rollie Campbell, 
secretary; advisory board—H. T. Clay, 
Howard Dryden; forest advisory board— 
Albert Campbell. 

The tenth annual meeting of the El- 
bert County Livestock Association was 
held at Kiowa, Colo., Mar. 4, 1944. As 
usual, this association had a large crowd. 
A fine dinner was. served at the commu- 
nity hall at noon. The meeting was 
ealled to order by President Stubbs. 
Wilmer McMillin, assistant to the presi- 
dent at Colorado State College, Fort Col- 
lins, delivered a talk scheduled by Dr. 
B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association. 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Ranchers 


and Feeders 


Whether you produce cattle on the range or finished beef in 
the feedlot, your problems are much more complex today. 
Usual market trends are affected by price ceilings. What to 
feed includes questions of what feed you can get at proper 
cost ratios to slaughter prices. And understanding of future 
trends protects informed producers against costly losses. 
To all who want complete, unbiased facts— 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKET SERVICE 
announces that it will keep you informed, every 
two weeks, for one year for $5.00—just a little 


more than printing and postage expense. 


This 


service is compiled and published bi-monthly by 


Research Department 


National Live Stock Producers Association 


160 North LaSalle Street 


WHR Nancy 4th—WHR HELMSMAN 3rd 
1st prize of calves Denver 1944. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Not all ealves are this good, but 
we have a small number of toppy 
bulls for sale— 
a few herd bull prospects — 
others for top range herds. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne 
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tion, discussed the cattle situation in 
general and what the industry might 
look forward to in the post-war period. 
He stressed the need for culling of cows 
and heifers. Captain G. M. James, a 
veteran of the South Pacific campaign, 
spoke on the progress of the war and 
answered many questions from the audi- 
ence as to the welfare of our boys. 
President Roy M. Green of Colorado 
State College delivered one of his usual 
fine talks. Other speakers were Dave 
Rice, Dr. Floyd Cross, Harry Smith 
and J. J. Drinkard. 

Officers elected were: President, El- 
mer Mourning, Kiowa; vice-president, 
Dewey Carnahan, Elbert; secretary- 
treasurer, Ben Fraser, Limon; directors, 
Charles Miller, Elizabeth; Frank Girar- 
dot, Kiowa; Louis Gordon, Limon. 

The Elbert association is to be con- 
gratulated for the fine meeting it always 
holds. Elbert County is itself a small 
unit and it hardly seems possible that 
over 150 people could be in attendance 
at a meeting. If there ever was a lesson 
in cooperation and being good neigh- 
bors it is to be found in this association. 
—L. F. MOLLIN. 


i eS ke 


More than 75 members of the Elmore 
Cattle Association reported for the 
group’s annual meeting at Glenns Ferry 
recently, to make one of the largest an- 
nual conventions held by a local associa- 
tion in Idaho this year. Over 200 attend- 
ed the annual banquet in the evening, 
over which Col. Earl Walters of Filer 
presided as toastmaster. The afternoon 
business sessions heard addresses by 
Roland Hawes, Idaho Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation president, and Frank Winzeler, 
former state association secretary. Fol- 
lowing is a list of officers chosen for 





1944: Walter Jackson of Bliss, presi- 
dent; A. B. Hall of Glenns Ferry, secre- 
tary—both of the foregoing being re- 
elections. Also appointed was a grazing 
committee consisting of Bill Walker, 
Glenns Ferry; John Varin, Gooding; 
Vance McHan, Fairfield. Directors 
elected were E. F. Nielson, Wendell; 
Floyd Barnes, King Hill; Roy Mink, 
Gooding. 
* * a 

Recent Colorado cattlemen’s meetings 
included (1) the annual banquet at 
Montrose of the Uncompahgre Valley 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, 
with Roy Case, Montrose, vice-president, 
presiding in place of Wiley T. Freeman, 
president, who was unable to attend 
because of sickness, and (2) the conven- 
tion of the Upper Bear River Live Stock 
Association, and the Colorado River 
Cattle Growers’ group at Glenwood 
Springs, where Ed E. Birkmaier, assist- 
ant regional forester, Denver, and F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican National association, appeared as 
speakers. Secretary of the meeting was 
Elmer Lundgren, Gypsum. 

~ * * 


Members of three Idaho associations 
voted last month to join the Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association, thereby 
adding over a hundred new names to the 
rolls of these two organizations. The 
three new member associations are the 
Samaria Grazing Association of Sama- 
ria, the 4th of July Creek Livestock 
Association of North Fork, and the Gar- 
den Valley Cattle Association of Garden 
Valley. 

Officers elected by the three groups 
for the coming year are: For the Sama- 
ria Grazing Association: President, 





CATTLE NUMBERS SHOULD BE REDUCED 


Cattle numbers in the country are too 
high, particularly in the Corn Belt. Both 
the Corn Belt and the West should mar- 
ket more cattle—heavily in the Corn 
Belt and fairly heavily in the West. The 
following telegram sent on Mar. 16 to 
R. M. Evans, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C., by F. E. Mollin, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, tells why: 


“Washington dispatches this week 
quote you as suggesting that range cat- 
tle producers should send to market dur- 
ing the spring or early summer some 
two or three million head in order to 
help avoid threatened beef shortage dur- 
ing that period and at the same time re- 
duce cattle numbers as a_ protection 
against possible drought and glutted 
market conditions. We are in full sym- 
pathy with your purpose and believe the 
West should market heavily this year 
but we do not believe except in rare in- 
stances that range cattle which could 
be marketed from this area during the 
period you mention would be in killing 
condition. There will be a normal move- 
ment of young cattle from the South- 
west this spring but they will be only in 
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stocker flesh. May I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the 17 states west 
of the Missouri River on Jan. 1, 1944, 
had only 4 per cent more beef cattle 
than they had on Jan. 1, 1934, while in 
the eight Corn Belt states east of the 
Missouri River the increase in beef cat- 
tle in that period was 40 per cent. We 
believe it would be far more practical to 
urge heavy marketing in that area dur- 
ing the spring and early summer be- 
cause on the average cattle in the Corn 
Belt although not in the feedlot should 
have had much stronger feed, such as 
corn stalks, ensilage, soya bean, and 
other types of good roughage, during 
the winter months. We are strongly 
urging moderate liquidation program to 
reduce cattle numbers from present to- 
tal of 82 million to somewhere near the 
75 million goal recently suggested by 
Secretary Wickard as more desirable 
and safe and at the same time to in- 
crease beef supplies when badly needed. 
Such reduced number would still be 
slightly in excess of number on hand 
Jan. 1, 1934. We think there will be 
heavy marketing from the range areas 
in the late summer and fall but your 
main reliance must be placed upon the 
Corn Belt for beef in the interim.” 






















































































James H. Williams, Samaria; vice-pres. 
ident, Eloid Gibbs; secretary-treasurer, 
James H. Howell, Malad; advisory board 
—Fred Alder, Providence, Utah; John 
Jenkins, Samaria. 

4th of July association: President, 
Edgar Daniels, Carmen; vice-president, 
Harry Briggs, Salmon; secretary, Ar- 
thur E. Nieman, Carmen. 

Garden Valley association: President, 
Joe Webster, Horseshoe Bend; vice-pres- 
ident, Robert Mills, Garden Valley; secre- 
tary, Harry Youren, Crouch; advisory 
board—Fred Charters and John Mills, 
both of Garden Valley. 

* * * 

An election held by the Yavapai Cattle 
Growers in a recent meeting at Prescott, 
Ariz., named the following men to offi- 
cial posts for the forthcoming term: 
president, Ross Perner; vice-president, 
Bruce Brockett; secretary, Rob Perkins, 
Upon adjournment of the meeting, mem- 
bers attended the funeral of Arizona’s 
ex-governor, Thos. E. Campbell, for 
many years a stanch friend of the cattle- 


man. 
* * * 


The first annual meeting of the Weld 
County Live Stock Association held at 
Greeley, Colo., Mar. 18, drew a fine at- 
tendance despite a heavy storm in the 
section. The primary purpose of the 
association is protection against cattle 
thieves. Its president, Gus Anderson, 
sheriff of Weld County, is to be credited 
with a good job of controlling thefts and 
also for building the association. 

Following a business session Earl 
Brown, state brand inspector, discussed 
the proposed Colorado truck law. F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, talked on present and _ post-war 
problems of the industry. He urged 
heavy marketing so that cattlemen may 
be in a favorable position after the war. 
Other speakers were Harry Smith, Colo- 
rado State College; Robert Hogsett, of 
the Fort Morgan and Associated Coun- 
ties Association; John T. Caine III, gen- 
eral manager of the National Western 
Stock Show; F. W. Beier, Jr., govern- 
ment statistician, Denver, and Wilmar 
McMillin, Colorado State College. Ray 
Brandt, Denver, special agent of the 
FBI, in reporting on prosecutions under 
the National Cattle Theft Act, said that 
since its passage there have been 27 con- 
victions and three acquittals. Sentences 
represented 53 years and 23 days; sus- 
pended sentences, six years and one day; 
probationary sentences, 19 years and one 
day. Fines totaled $450. Ten fugitives 
were located; no recovery of property 
was made. 

* * * 

At the January meeting of the Gila 
County Cattle Growers’ Association 
(Arizona) the following officers were 
elected: Don G. Anderson, president; 
Roy Tucker, vice-president; Gordon Mec- 
Fadden, treasurer; Earl Horrell, secre- 
tary; and Lloyd Hicks, chairman of the 
board of directors. 
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Washington Notes 


A. DP. Brownfield, Deming, N. M., 


president of the American National 


Live Stock Association, and F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, executive secretary of the asso- 
eiation, met on March 25 with the Joint 
Livestock Committee which is made up 
of the western livestock groups, Corn 
Belt groups, hog producers, cooperative 
and other marketing agencies. For the 
western cattle industry, committee mem- 
bers who attended are: Wm. B. Wright, 
Deeth, Nev., chairman; J. H. Nason, 
Spearfish, S. D.; Loren C. Bambert, 


Ione, Cal.; Joe Matthews, Albany, Tex., 
and John Arnold, Birney, Mont. 

The committee considered provisions 
of the bill to extend the life of the 
Office of Price Administration. Conten- 
tion of proponents of extension is that 
price control has saved the public some 
89 billion dollars, an argument which 
opponents generally do not believe can 
be supported. Stockmen are in accord 
with the principles of price control but 
their objection is to the system of sub- 
sidies and rollbacks. As applied to meat 
these interfere with full production. 
Congress recently indicated its opposi- 
tion to food subsidies in a bill vetoed 
by the President but which Congress 
failed to override. To the stockmen it 
seems illogical that the government 
should vote funds for subsidies to pro- 
tect consumers against prices which are 
considered fair even by the government. 

After meeting with the committee 
President Brownfield and Secretary Mol- 
lin went to Washington to testify in the 
hearings on extending the OPA author- 
ity which expires June 30, as did mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The Senate banking committee started 
hearings on the price control extension 
bill in mid-March. 

* * * 

The National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee which was formed some time ago 
to consider tax problems of the indus- 
try will meet in Denver on March 31- 
April 1. Chairman of the committee is 
Frank Boice, Sonoita, Ariz. Other mem- 
bers are: Earl H. Monahan, Hyannis, 
Neb.; R. J. Hawes, Boise, Ida.; H. K. 
Fawcett, Del Rio, Tex.; G. N. Winder, 
Craig, Colo., and Albert K. Mitchell, 
Sell Ranch, N. M. 

The decision of Selective Service and 
administration heads that draft defer- 
ments must be tightened for men 18 to 
25, inclusive, means that ranch oper- 
ators, who have already taken in one 
notch after another in their manpower 
belt, will have to figure even harder on 
how to keep going. Until now an eight- 
unit standard has been used as guid- 
ance for draft boards. Now at least a 
16-unit production capacity is to be the 
test of qualifications for deferment. 
This means that on the range a man 
must handle 240 cattle; in the feedlot, 
320 cattle. State draft directors are 
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now expected to recommend deferment 
of individuals under 26 only when “with- 
out whose services the production of 
critical industry cannot be met.” 

More shotgun and rifle ammunition 
for the control of predators is promised 
for the coming summer. . . . Farmers 
have been assured that twice as much 
as last year’s machinery and equipment 
will be forthcoming for this year’s 
crops. ... Dry skim milk may now be 
called “dry milk solids” under the pure 
food and drug act. Attempts were made 
to change the names of oleomargarine, 
spinach, and castor oil. . . . The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was con- 
tinued to June 30, 1945. . . . According 
to the OPA, the corn ceiling will remain 
as is... . Important changes in the 1944 
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|  LABOR-SAVING...\ . 
- PRACTICAL WAY! * 
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Eliminate the work and mess 
of individual spraying, or of 
|, running stock through a vat. 
The Automatic Currying & 
Dipping Machine does this job 
automatically, and does it bet- 
ter, because it is constantly on 
the job. 





Here is the proved, most effec- 
tive, labor-saving way to rid 
livestock of GRUBS, WOLVES 
or WARBLES, LICE, FLIES, 
SCAB, SKIN DISEASES, etc. 
Makes cattle gain faster. Saves 
hides: Also saves fences, feed 
bunks and buildings from de- 
structive rubbing. 





AAA program are: no payments for 
corn or wheat acreage allotments; pay- 
ment only for carrying soil building and 
conservation practices. . . . Goat meat, 
which is of commercial significance 
principally in Texas, has been put under 
ceilings. . . . J As a result of a reorgani- 
zation of the WFA, one man will now be 
responsible for the buying and handling 
of food. The livestock and meat indus- 
try has often complained about too much 
divided authority in government handl- 
ing of meat. . . . Senator McCarran of 
Nevada has revived his bill requiring 
Senate approval of future reciprocal 
trade agreements. Date of public hear- 
ings has not been fixed as yet... . Buy 
protein now for next winter’s need, if 
you can get it, is the advise of industry 
experts. 








ON THE JOB ALL THE TIME! 


CURRYING 
Lo 


Enables stock to treat themselves, 
any and every hour of the day. 
Easy to install. Inexpensive. All 
steel construction. Built to last a 
lifetime. Adjustable to fit CATTLE, 
HOGS, HORSES. Write for com- 
plete information. 


| Mail Coupon, Card or Letter to... . ' 
| Automatic CURRYING & DIPPING ' 
MACHINE CO.,118 Main St., Pender, Neb. 
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Clarence L. Forsling of Utah has been 
named director of the Grazing Service. 
Mr. Forsling, who was formerly assist- 
ant chief in charge of research for the 
Forest Service, is a native of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and has been connected with for- 
estry work in one capacity or another 
since 1915. His most recent job was 
assistant chief of the Forest Service. 
His nomination by President Roosevelt 


The Meat Outlook 

Meat production during April, 
May and June of this year will be 
seasonally lower than production in 
the first quarter of the year, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The supply of meat avail- 
able for civilian use in the second 


quarter of 1944, however, will 
probably be larger than in the 
same period of 1943. It will be 
smaller than the supply in the 
January-March, 1944, quarter. 
Partly offsetting the seasonal 


decline in production are the large 
stocks of meat which are being ac- 
cumulated in cold-storage ware- 
houses, some of which will move 
out of storage in the spring and 
summer. Also, WFA purchases of 
meat for lend-lease, which were un- 
usually heavy in January and Feb- 
ruary, will probably slacken as 
meat production tapers off this 
spring and summer. 





“That's your Uncle Gus. The boss thought he'd 
‘save money’ on vaccine... this year he’s 


back on CUTTER BLACKLEGOL !” 


Don’t 
Risk Losses... 
LET’S 
WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 


for the Grazing Service post will make 
him the successor to Richard Rutledge, 
resigned because of ill health. How- 
ever, Mr. Rutledge will be retained as 
special adviser on grazing and related 
matters. 


To protect the armed services’ beef 
supply during possible light cattle mar- 
keting months this summer, the WFA 
on Apr. 1 brought more than 3,000 small 
packers under order to set aside 50 per 
cent of output of “army style” beef for 
the government. Previous orders place 
this requirement on the bigger packers 
as well as a set-aside of 80 per cent of 
all beef produced from canner and cut- 
ter cattle. The small plants are now 
required to qualify for federal inspec- 
tion on their output for the government. 


Lands approved for purchase for na- 
tional forests under the Weeks Law in 
1948 totaled 8,759 acres—the smallest 
area acquired during any year since 
the program was established in 1912, 
according to the annual report of the 
National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion. The policy of the government has 
been to hold such transactions to a 
minimum during the war, but the com- 
mission urges resumption of the pro- 
gram on an “adequate scale” after the 
war. In 19384, 4,206,817 acres were 
acquired, 





On March 1 Canada suspended meat 
rationing because of markets jammed 


‘‘Now we're back on Blacklegol — to stay!” 
Letters to Cutter tell the story. And it’s an old 
story to Cutter representatives in the field. 


If you're one of those “back in the fold’ after 
a sad and costly experience — welcome back! On 
the other hand, if you haven't yet vaccinated with 
Blacklegol —and if you just take blackleg losses 
for granted —this year ¢ry Blacklegol! 

Blacklegol is chemically fortified by Cutter’s pat- 
ented process of aluminum hydroxide adsorption. 
This “feeds” the vaccine slowly into the animal's 
tissues, acts like small repeated doses of ordinary 
vaccine. 10c a dose; less, in quantities. 


with surplus meat products. OPA offi. 
cials immediately warned that the 
United States would not be able to fol. 
low suit... . On March 6 New Zealand 
started rationing of meat. 


Mopping-up operations against resid- 
ual infection of bovine tuberculosis jp 
the United States during the fiscal year 
1943 showed that less than one animal in 
500 was infected, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry announces. 


On April 15 the support price on hogs 
will be set back to cover only good and 
choice 200-270 pound barrows and gilts, 
Present support covers hogs up to 330 
pounds. 


Neckyoke Jones Sez: 


T LOOKS LIKE THE DRAFT 

boards is goin’ out on a wide cercle to 
pick up all of the stray stock hands 
that’s left, an’ make soldiers outen ’em. 
It’s gettin so, in this country, when you 
see a bunch of cattle movin’ that they 
are bein’ follered by a lot of ol’ rannies 
who is crippled up with rheumatiz an’ 
if they got anny hair it’s either roan er 
white. Where these ol’ fellers has been 
dug up frum noboddy knows, but they 
must hev been holed up in cracks in the 
hills. I met a ol’ saddle stiff the other 
day a-follerin’ a bunch of dogies who 
rode fer the XIT outfit in 1906 an’ 
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probibly ain’t done no cow-boyin’ since. 
He was awearin’ a ol’ pair of shot gun 
chaps, an’ high boots with tabs on ’em 
an’ was ridin’ a high an’ slick “A” fork 
saddle with a tie latigo on it. It took a 
real bronk fighter to stay on top of a 


limber neck with one of these shells. 
They was no bumps on them saddles 
like the ones these young rodeo hands 


ride now. These ol’ hands is doin’ the 


best they kin but handlin’ stock is a 
young man’s job—and it takes a real 
man, too. It takes a feller almost borned 
in the game to make a good hand. The 
draft bosses may call it common labor 
but most times it’s dog-goned uncommon. 

They figger these here units the 
way most Washinton offishuls figger 
everything else about the cow biz- 
ness. A milk cow is one unit, an’ 16 
beef critters is a unit and horses ain’t 
no unit at all. It jest don’t make sense 


nohow. Now one of these here draft fel- 
lers could no doubt handle a milk cow— 
if he got someone else t’ milk her. Put 
him on a snakey ol’ horse on a cold 
mornin’ an’ send him out after four er 
five yearlins that had wintered in the 
brush, an’ he shore would find it dif- 
ferunt from ridin in the park with a 
pancake saddle an’ a swallertail coat. 
Now a stockman has to have horses. 
Someboddy has to break ’em an’ train 
em’ an’ it’s a young man’s job. From 
the looks of the way this feller Ickes is 
goin’ on—the stockman may need 
horses to git to town with before long. 
Iffen Mrs. Rozeyvelt takes many more 





flyin’ trips, we won’t have no gasoline 
at all. 

Plenty boys in the range country has 
been deferred agin their own wishes. 
They’d like to be ashootin’ Japs the 
same as other fellers their age. A lot of 
them have been handed some pretty 
stiff slaps by townsfolk about draft dod- 
gin! No young feller who stays on a 
ranch needs let that bother him at all. 
The folks that knows him — the folks 
that is his kind—understand that he is 
doin’ a good job, even if he ain’t wearin’ 
no brass buttons an’ ribbons on his 
shirt. He is jest as important in his 
work as anyone else. He don’t belong 
to no CIO an’ works hours an’ under con- 
ditions that ain’t accordin’ to Union 
idees. He don’t think of no double time 
fer overtime an’ he ain’t allus regular 
at his meals. He sleeps in a wet bed 
sometimes an’ a jursdictional dispute 
don’t mean nothin’ to him. He is jest a 
loyal young feller, doin’ a job that has 
a lot of risk to it, an’ he’s proud to do 
it right—an’ these young fellers kin bet 
that the stockman takes off his hat to 
him. He’s a throw-back to his pappy ’er 
gran’pappy, who was plenty salty. No 
one kin tell us that he’s hidin’ behin’ 
a beef cow. 

This draft bizness is like most things 
that come out of Washington. Them fel- 
lers down there sits at a desk an’ makes 
a rule fer the hull dog-goned country— 
an’ it jest don’t work. The local draft 
boards cain’t help theirselves. Iffen 
they writ in an’ explained things, 








chanctes are the war’d be over an’ the 
boys home before they got it alt fixed 
up. 

I shore hope this here war ends 
quick ’cause I need a young feller. They 
is a ol’ roan with a glass eye which 
ain’t too kindly lookin’ astandin’ out in 
the corral with a hump in his back, an’ 
he knows I ain’t got the sand to fork 
him—in fack, I got several horses like 
him. Iffen this war lasts too long, I’m 
gonna run out horses that I kin ride. 
So I hope these draft fellers gets wize 
to this here cow bizness an’ leaves us a 
few hands who can at lease top off a 
mount onct in a while fer us ol’ bucks. 
The romance of the cow bizness has sort 
of petered out fer us fellers. Most of 
us’s jest about fitten to handel one milk 





Safe Loading 
For compact, safe loading of 
cattle, follow the figures below, 
suggests the Live Stock Sanitary 
Committee, Sioux City, Ia.: 
CATTLE PER TRUCK 


Av. Weight 700 «©6800 »3= 900 Ss 1000-=Ss: 1100 
13-ft. truck..11 10 9 8 7 
16-ft. truck..14 3 62 11 10 
20-ft. truck.18 16 15 13 12 
24-ft. truck..22 20 18 16 15 


The committee also suggests that 
long trucks be partitioned. Better 
care in loading will prevent waste 
of meat. 








WHAT'S. THE QUICKEST WAY TO STOP ABORTION LOSSES 2 
The dnswere- VACCINATE THE WHOLE HERD! 
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Except in “Grade A” raw milk herds or in registered beef 
herds (where the longer duration of the “‘positive’’ abortion 
test which follows adult vaccination is undesirable) , the only 
practical way to stop abortion losses quickly is to vaccinate 
the whole herd — calves, heifers, and cows. 


Authorities are still debating as to whether or not to 
vaccinate pregnant animals, but there can be no debate as 
to the advisability of vaccinating open heifers and cows, 
along with the calves, when it is a higher calf crop desired 
rather than simply a “negative herd.” 


Insistence on Cutter Brucella Abortus Vaccine will insure 
that you get a potent product that will do the job. 


PLEASE BEAR WITH US...iéf there are occasional short delays 
in obtaining Cutter Products. The war comes first — and production 
of vaccines, serums, antitoxins, intravenous solutions, blood plasma, 
etc., for the armed forces naturally is calling for the greater part 


If no? available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 
Los Angeles - Seattle = Ft. Worth » San Antonio « Denver + Calgary - Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 


April, 1944 






cow wich may be how the draft fellers 
figgered it. I dunno—cause I ain’t a 
genrul—I’m just an ol’ stockman. 
—F.H.S. 
(The foregoing feature introduces to 
our readers “Neckyoke Jones,” who will 
make regular appearances in the Pro- 
pucER. The author is F. H. Sinclair, 
Sheridan, Wyo., an American National 
member who has contributed numerous 
articles to state livestock publications.) 


Charles E. Collins 





N EVENTFUL LIFETIME THAT 

in its 74 years typified all that 
was finest in the western cattle land 
closed late in March with the death of 
Charles E. Collins, cattleman of Kit Car- 
son, Colo. Mr. Collins served the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association as 
a vice-president from 1927 to 1932, in 
which year he was elected to the presi- 
dency, an office he held for four years. 
He will be remembered as one of the 
best known, deeply loved and highly 
respected men on the membership rolls 
of the organization. 

From his birthplace in Kansas, Char- 
lie Collins went with his father in 1883 
to Mexico and helped drive a herd up 
across the Rio Grande and over a route 
where no cow had traveled before, to a 
place 100 miles south of El Paso, where 
the family established a ranch and 
stayed until 1889. 

The year 1890 saw Mr. Collins’ ap- 
pointment to the first commission cre- 
ated at Kansas City by the BAI for 
the prevention of Texas fever, a widely 
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Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. 
The stockman’s guide for 40 years. 
1050 pages, illustrated. $5. 


The Western Horse, by Gorman. 
The chapters cover training colts, 
work stock, brones. $2. 


Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, 
by Dykstra. 600 pages of information 
on livestock health. $2.85. 


Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and other farm ma- 
chinery. Illustrated. $1.80. 
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Charles E. Collins 


suffered affliction of that day. Three 
years later he entered the cattle busi- 
ness on his own account, and in 1907 he 
bought the ranch in Cheyenne County, 
eastern Colorado, where he lived until 
stricken with his final illness while in 
Denver. The ranch, which at first 
handled only steers, eventually ran a 
cow herd which ranked with the largest 
in Colorado. 

Mr. Collins was president of the Kit 
Carson State Bank and of the O. M. 
Franklin Blackleg Serum Company. He 
was a county commissioner active in 
tax-reducing measures; one of the com- 
mittee members whose studies of the 
livestock situation resulted in the estab- 


Selecting, Fitting and Showing Live- 
stock, by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket | 
size books. of about 140 pages each, 
dealing with beef cattle, horses, dairy | 
cattle, swine, sheep and poultry. Illus- | 
trated. Six volumes, $4.80. One vol-| 
ume, $1. 


Livestock Judging Handbook, 
by Nordby, Beason and Fourt, $2.60. | 


Beef Cattle Production in the South, 
by Williams. Contains practical chap- | 





ters on breeding, fitting and manage- | 
ment. $2. 


Send Order to AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
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lishment of the National Produce 
Marketing Association; at one time was 
a state representative for four Colorady 
counties, and more recently a member 
of the Colorado State Senate, a speci) 
session of which he was attending a 
Denver when he became sick with pney. 
monia and subsequently suffered the 
stroke which induced his death. 

Mr. Collins leaves, besides his widow. 
two daughters, Mrs. Georgia MacWhir. 
ter, Denver, and Mrs. Pauline Stewart, 
of California; a son, Donald Collins, Kit 
Carson, Colo., and a _ granddaughter. 
Polly Collins. 

* eo * 
Joseph B. Eastman 

A heart ailment which had troubled 
him for some time resulted fatally for 
Defense Transportation Director Joseph 
B. Eastman in mid-March, at Washing. 
ton. He would have been 62 years old 
on June 26 and had but recently cele. 
brated the 25th anniversary of his ap. F 
pointment by President Wilson to the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 3} 
post which he had retained under five | 
succeeding presidents. Mr. Eastman - 
had suffered a serious heart attack on) 
Feb. 19 but had expected to be able to | 
return to his duties shortly. The attack 
which brought his death struck suddenly | 
on March 15. Mr. Eastman as a member 
of the ICC was prominent in the rulings J 
in many transportation cases affecting F 
the livestock industry. 

* ok * 


Arthur H. Kudner 


Arthur H. Kudner, 54, nationally ree. 
ognized advertising executive, owner of F 
the weil known O-Bar-O Ranch near 
Carrizozo, N. M., and a member of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion, died at Los Angeles recently after F 
a brief siege of pneumonia. Mr. Kud- 
ner, who made his home in New York as 
head of the advertising agency bearing | 
his name and spent his summer vaca- f 
tions at the New Mexico ranch, was § 
responsible for many of the catch 
phrases of advertising campaigns 0 
tires, cars, foods, etc. 

* * * 


H. L. Christensen 
An interesting life which included sail- f 
ing around the world several times it 
his youth ended when Hans L. Christer 
sen died at his ranch home near Doug: } 
las, Ariz., in February. Mr. Christensen, 
83 years old at the time of his death, 
was for many years a prominent cattle 
man in Cochise County, and a member § 
of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Associa 
tion. He leaves a wife and two sons. § 
who are ranchers in that area. : 
ok * * 


Arthur Bowring 


A well known Nebraska stockman, At f 


thur Bowring, died March 9 at Chadron, 
Neb. He was an active and valued meni 
ber of the executive council of the Ne 
braska Stock Growers’ Association, had 
for some years held membership in thf 
American National and had also served 
for a long time in Nebraska’s state leg 
islature. 
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OPA'S Meat Management 


w. E. Patterson, cattleman and lawyer 
of Yavapai County, Ariz., in a radio talk 
proadeast as part of the Yavapai Cattle 


Growers’ publicity campaign, made a 
number of sound observations on the 
OPA’s way of handling the country’s 


meat business. 

His talk opened on the subject of in- 
flation—that subsidies are in themselves 
inflationary. He said that cattlemen did 
not want more for their product as has 
been charged. He declared that OPA 
bureaucrats are heading the cattle busi- 
ness toward ruin and disaster; that 
changes must be made quickly. 

Cattle, he pointed out, are in surplus— 
millions more than authorities consider 
to be a safe number—yet people with 
the purchasing power cannot obtain 
meat. The bottleneck, he said, is the 
OPA: 

“7, The OPA by its killing quota allot- 
ment to packers put numerous packers 
out of business and reduced the number 
of livestock killed by those who remained 
in business by many millions... . 

“2, Many people are under the impres- 
sion that the OPA has placed a ceiling 
over and a floor under the price of live- 
stock. It has on hogs but not on cattle. 
The packer may pay as much or as little 
as he wishes for cattle. The packer only 
loses his subsidy if he does not keep 
within certain price brackets. There is 
nothing to prevent the packer from 
buying low enough below the subsidy 
bracket to make more money than he 
would be receiving with the subsidy. 
However, the OPA subsidy program 
forced cattle prices down materialy last 
fall. 

“3. The OPA has placed measures in 
force which if not changed will entirely 
eliminate the cattle feeder. We know 
that the cattle feeder has been the out- 
let and the main market for the cattle 
producer. The cattle feeder is the man 
who places the animal in the most edible 
condition and makes the animal worth 
more both in pounds and price. 

“Last year the OPA took action that 
reduced the price of cattle and yet not 
only left the price of feed at the same 
level but in some instances raised the 
price of feed. 

“The confusion created by OPA’s reg- 
ulations in the face of facts refutes its 
claim. Subsidies paid to the packer do 
not help the laboring man. These sub- 
sidies are today being paid by govern- 





BOOTS and SADDLES 


“Everything for Horse and Rider” 


CHAS. P. SHIPLEY 


SADDLERY & MERC. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Saddles, Harness, Boots 
and Leather Specialties 
Established 1885 







ment deficit financing, which is infla- 
tionary, and therefore are not for the 
protection or welfare of the people. 

“The livestock producers, the feeders 
and representatives of packers met at 
Kansas City and formulated a practical, 
workable plan and presented it to the 
OPA, only to have it ignored. Why, we 
do not know.” 


1944 FOOD PROGRAM 


A War Food Administration report.on 
the 1944 food plan states that in 1943 
our production was nearly a_ third 
greater than the pre-war average (1935- 


39). It shows that farmers are under- 
taking to increase their crop acreage for 
1944 and to continue heavy production 
of meats, dairy products and eggs; yet 
even complete fulfillment of this pro- 
gram, says the report, will not satisfy 
needs. “Military and lend-lease require- 
ments are still increasing,” it explains, 
“and, with civilian buying power in- 
creasing also, the food demand inevitably 
outstrips the supply. It is simply not 
possible to have all the food we and our 
allies could use.” 


The average annual precipitation for 
the United States is about 29 inches. 





Every Calf Is Valuable . . . 
Guard Against Blackleg Losses 


| Ev en during ordinary times all calves represent considerable cash value, 


| but during w 
| food value. 


wartime each calf is extra important because of its great 


'Use dependable Globe Blackleg Bacterin, Whole Culture (Alum 
| treated) to help protect your calf crop from the deadly disease Black- 


| leg. This ‘‘sterling quality bacterin in the silver box” 
| ability to provide satisfactory protection under practically all field con- 
One dose, injected into normal calves under average field 
conditions, produces a satisfactory degree of lasting protection -— 
Vaccinate early this 


| ditions. 





oe infection. 


| year .. . help produce more food! 


Always look for the famous Globe trade-mark 
your 
it’s a symbol of de- 


when you need animal health aids for 
| livestock or poultry ... 
| pendability! 
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MARKETS 


Story of Markets 


By H. W. FRENCH 


MUCH HEALTHIER UNDERTONE 

featured the cattle trade during the 
past month, and all interests were good 
buyers. Many eastern shippers were after 
fed steers at Chicago, and at Denver any 
number of West Coast buyers operated, 
taking more steers than heifers or cows. 
Dwindling receipts and light weights 
generally made for less tonnage, and 
even at Chicago steers from 1,400 
pounds up were in much smaller supply. 
Nevertheless buyers leaned toward long 
yearlings in preference to heavy bul- 
locks. 

Price range for most cattle classes 
has been narrowing, and among the 
grain-feds the percentage fed more than 
120 to 140 days was very small. Al- 
though many good fed steers and heifers 
were available there was a marked 
scarcity of strictly choice arrivals. This 
condition will not change much as the 
season advances, due to high feeding 
cost in the face of little expectancy of 
prices going much higher under existing 
controls. 

Beef steers have been predominating 
at most of the big markets and at Denver 
such offerings were of record proportion 
for February and March. Owing to the 
surprisingly broad demand it has been 
more or less of a sellers’ market, and 
bearish attempts by some interests have 
been of no avail. Usually, the buyer first 
in the pens gets the cattle, as all inter- 
ests show the disposition to suppert the 
market at prevailing prices. 


Feed Situation 

Grain sorghum prices during February, 
1944, were approximately double the 10- 
year February, 1933-42, average despite 
large production during the past four 
years, and a near record in 1943. Cur- 
rent high prices reflect principally the 
urgent demand for feed grains. Prices 
in August were the highest since the 
last war and averaged $2.74 per bushel 
for No. 2 yellow milo at Kansas City, and 
$3.10 per cwt. at San Francisco. The mid- 
August United States farm price for 
grain sorghums was $2.23 per cwt., and 
the February price at Kansas City was 
$2.36 compared with a 10-year February 
average of $1.19 and February, 1943, 
average of $1.63. Compared with corn, 
grain sorghums:are relatively high. The 
average spread between No. 2 yellow 
milo and No. 3 yellow corn at Kansas 
City during the 10-year period was 
about 4% cents per cwt. In February, 
1944, milo was nearly 34 cents per cwt. 
higher than corn at Kansas City. 


Linseed meal production in January 
dropped to 85,288 tons but brought the 
season’s total since July 1 to 578,482 tons 
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compared with 491,930 tons a _ year 
earlier. Soybean cake and meal produc- 
tion resulted in a new high for the sea- 
son in January at 321,864 tons, making 
a total since July 1 of 1,742,212 tons 
against 1,346,806 tons the corresponding 
time last season. Copra cake and meal 
production since July 1 totaled 20,400 
tons as compared with 14,630 tons for 
the same period a year earlier. 

Production of cottonseed cake and 
meal in February fell off to 155,392 tons, 
leaving 69,412 tons on hand at mills on 
March 1. August-February production of 
cottonseed meal totaled 1,497,273 tons 
compared with 1,616,719 tons a year ago. 
Shipments for August through February 
amounted to 1,446,403 tons against 
1,749,312 tons for the corresponding 
period last season. 

Tension in feedstuffs was relieved 
somewhat from moderation ii demands 
from feeders. Favorable weather follow- 
ing intermittent snows and rains is stimu- 
lating growth of grain pastures which 
now appear capable of providing suf- 
ficient feed until native pastures become 
available. Demand for feedstuffs, espe- 
cially millfeeds, has shown no relaxation 
from mixers and feed manufacturers, 
who are desperate in their search of 
supplies to meet the usual spring inquiry 
for all types of poultry feed, and further 
tightening of the corn supply situation 
added to the seriousness of the situation. 
For the past several weeks the output 
of millfeeds has shown a steady decrease. 


Into a Beef Shortage 


A general letup in supplies of grain- 
fed cattle is considered likely within the 
next few weeks, and this will mean an 
acute shortage os good beef, owing to the 
reduction in the number of cattle taken 
on replacement account in practically 
every section of the country. This un- 
doubtedly will leave a gap in supplies 
because it is too early for grass cattle 
marketings of any consequence. 

Already many interests have been 
studying the problem of the marketing 
of range cattle this season. Livestock 
census figures indicate a record numbet 
of cattle on the farms and ranges of the 
country, and how to dispose of them 
without glutting the market and break- 
ing prices will be given much considera- 
tion. Certainly, early marketing where 
possible will be encouraged in an effort 
to avoid congestion during the peak. 

Slaughter of cattle under federal in- 
spection in February was almost 190,000 
larger than February, 1943, while the 
calf slaughter this year was up 100,000 
from the corresponding month last year. 
Undoubtedly the percentage of steers 
was larger than a year ago, as killers 
competed for and purchased many of the 
half-fat offerings which normally would 
have sold to feeder buyers. 





Most irregularity in the cattle market 
was in the cow division, although there 
was considerable unevenness at times in 
the bull trade. Mid-March prices at Chi- 
cago on grain-fed steers and heifers were 
generally steady to 25 cents higher than 
a month earlier. Cows advanced 25 cents 
to $1 but the least gain was on the good 
grade and the most upturn on medium 
offerings. Bulls closed largely 25 to 59 
cents higher if of a beef type and steady 
for most of those of a sausage variety. 
A late bulge in calf and vealer prices 
made late sales largely strong to 50 cents 
or more higher. Canner cows of light 
weight were somewhat neglected and 
only steady. 


Average price of beef steers sold out 
of first hands in February figured $14.9], 
or 9 cents above January and 23 
cents below February, 1943. The changes 
were most pronounced on common and 
medium grades, yet each grade was 
higher than a month ago and lower than 
a year ago. Weights were 10 pounds 
lighter than January but 2 pounds 
heavier than last February. The average 
price of all grades for the first week of 
March stood at $15.04 against $15.29 a 
year ago. 


Good Action On Steers 


Good to average choice beef steers 
enjoyed the best action most of the month 
although activity also prevailed on the 
kinds below $13.50, quite a number of 
common and medium steers selling for 
slaughter at $12 to $13.25. Although $17 
was paid every week and on nearly every 
market day of each week it was impos- 
sible for sellers to beat that figure, 
but during the current period long year- 
lings were included at the price. Some 
up to 1,600 pounds sold at $16.95 but the 


percentage above $16.50 was small at all | 
times, the bulk of medium to low choice | 


selling at $13.50 to $16.25. 

Any number of medium to good short- 
fed heifers were available at $12 to 
$14.50 and only a very few young females 
passed $15.50, although the extreme top 
was $16.50. Many of the medium to 
good cows sold at $11 to $13, but there 
were some from Colorado as high as 
$13.65 and a few young native animals 
went as high as $14.75. Only light can- 
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ners sold below $7 but few cutters passed } 
$8.50. Sausage bulls cleared largely be- | 


low $12 but some beef bulls made $12.50 
to $13. 
on vealers, many reached $15.50 late. 


Replacement steers met an uncertain 
demand in the face of a limited supply. 
The market was “hot” and “cold” in 
turn, yet few buyers were after the 
fleshy cattle, as the demand centered on 
thin light stock suitable for grazing pur- 
poses. Replacement steers finished on 4 
steady to 25 cents’ higher basis as com- 
pared with a month earlier, while heifers 
on country account were quoted 50 cents 
to $1 higher, cows gaining 25 to 50 cents. 
Stock calves were largely 50 to 75 cents 
higher. The upshot in prices is hard te 
explain in the face of all the talk about 
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no making replacements. Perhaps 
new with some unused feed on 
hand, are responsible for the unexpected 
rise in replacement prices. 

Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for the week ending 
March 3 figured $12.54 against $13.77 
a year earlier. The Kansas City figure 
was $12.94 for this year and $14.28 last 
year. St. Paul average cost was $12.25 
and $13.03, respectively. Average cost 
at Chicago for February at $12.22 was 
$1.19 below a year ago, with Kansas City 
at $12.95 off 54 cents, and St. Paul at 
$11.82 down 53 cents. Purchases made 
in January and February figured $1.46 
lower than the corresponding period last 
year at Chicago, 96 cents lower at Kan- 
sas City, and $1.07 lower at St. Paul. 


In-movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle into eight Corn Belt states for 
February at 71,095 stood over 13,000 be- 
low a year ago, while the January and 
February combined in-movement at 162,- 
636 was nearly 26,000 short of the corre- 
sponding period last year. Nebraska 
showed the most decrease for February 
and for the two months, followed by 
Iowa. Some increase was reported for 
Illinois in February and only a slight de- 
crease for the two months. 


one 


men, 


Hogs Do the Expected 


The hog market did what was ex- 
pected of it, and that is something for 
any market in times such as are now 
being encountered. A price rise devel- 
oped with dwindling receipts and in- 
creased shipping demand. Prices at the 
outset of the month were at the floor 
support level but many late upturns took 
the top to within 30 cents of the ceiling 
price designated for Chicago. Closing 
prices as of March 17 were the highest 
of the month to date, standing mainly 
25 to 50 cents higher than a month ear- 
lier on weights above 160 pounds, the 
lighter weights holding steady, while 
sows were 75 cents to $1 higher. On 
March 7 the first return of the $14 hog 
since last November was reported, and 
10 days later best hogs were selling at 
$14.45, 


Some conception of the abundance of 
hog marketings previous to March is 
given in the slaughter of hogs under fed- 
eral inspection in January and February. 
There were 7,379,971 hogs slaughtered 
in federally inspected houses in Febru- 
ary—an increase of over 3,000,000 com- 
pared with a year ago. The combined 
January and February slaughter totaled 
14,946,788 and 11,113,196, respectively. 


Points on pork were reduced in an 
effort to move more product so that 
Storage space might be relieved. The 
public took to pork and pork producis 
freely, and this increased consumer de- 
mand together with short hog supplies 
of late undoubtedly helped in the up- 
Swing in prices for live hogs. Restric- 
tions on farm slaughter of hogs removed 
last November are still in effect, and 
this increased slaughter has had a tend- 
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ency to keep many hogs away from the 
markets. 

Hog-corn price ratio at Chicago for 
the week ending Mar. 4 was down to 11.7 
against 15.4 during the corresponding 
week last year. The figure for the 
month of February was 11.8 compared 
with 15.8 a year ago. 


Only about 15,000 lambs were on con- 
tract in California shortly before mid- 
March, and this number compared with 
nearly 350,000 at a similar date a year 
ago. Contracting for future delivery 
was delayed principally on account of 
the lambs maturing late. Continued cold 
weather over the main interior Cali- 
fornia spring lamb area retarded the 
growth of new grass feed. Most lamb 
growers indicate that a good portion of 
the new lamb crop will develop into mar- 
ketable condition during the next 30 to 
60 days. 

Around 690,000 lambs remained on 
feed on Mar. 11 in northern Colorado, 
the Arkansas Valley, and the Scotts- 
bluff areas against 870,000 at that time 
last year, and 910,000 for the corre- 
sponding date two years ago. Of course 
there were fewer lambs to begin with 
this season, but the current decrease is 
attributed to more rapid movement to 
market of late. 


How Much for New Lambs? 


Many have been asking what the new 
crop lambs, both fat and feeder, will be 
worth in the season just ahead. Many 
are not willing to go on record and haz- 
ard a statement on this subject, but 
some point out that dressed ceiling 
prices are unchanged from a year ago, 
thus intimating that values should be 
little different this year. Perhaps they 
forget that feed costs have risen, and 
that the available supply of lambs will 
be shorter. An argument on the other 
hand may be given that increased cost 
of production does not necessarily enter 
into the market price. Such a figure is 
determined by the supply and demand. 


According to a release by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the number of 
early lambs in the principal producing 
states will be about 6 per cent smaller 
than last year. This is a result of the 
smaller number of breeding ewes in 
these states, since the number of lambs 
saved per 100 ewes was larger than last 
year. Marketings of early lambs before 
July 1 will be considerably under last 
year, although this decrease may be off- 
set by a larger movement of grass-fat 
yearling lambs and wethers from Texas. 

Weather and feeder conditions were 
less favorable in California but other- 
wise more favorable on the Pacific 
Coast and adjoining states to Mar. 1. 
The mild and open winter made full 
utilization of field and range feeds pos- 
sible. Grain pastures were largely lack- 
ing in the eastern early lambing states, 
but other feeds were ample, and breed- 
ing flocks wintered well. The crop in 
California is the smallest since 1937, and 
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Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
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Hip Pockets! 
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Guarantee! 
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LANT seed of KNOWN qual- 
ity. Highest —— for purity 
and germination in State Labora- 
tory cests. Adapted to Western 
growing requirements. 
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HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT'L 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’! Live Stock 


Ass’n, 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 
i a ae (1 cent a head) 
to cover membership for current 


year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 
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Have Gone to War 








But... 


Our high stand- 
ard of Quality 
and Workman- 
ship remains at 
home. 


Made to your 
order and 
measure. Fits 
guaranteeed. games 


Send for Our Order Blank 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Ariz. 


P. O. Box 1270 








EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ©" 7s Bute 


CATTLEMEN'S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to hamdle .. . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red _ pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 


the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. <A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 


Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado . .. Price $2.50 

































eastern shipments of slaughter lambs 
are expected to be the smallest in many 
years. 


Colorado, Nebraska and Montana have 
been supplying most of the lambs at 
the various market centers, the bulk 
coming from Colorado and Nebraska 
feedlots. During the last week of Feb- 
ruary receipts were the largest of the 
season from such areas. Corn Belt lambs 
have been comparatively scarce, and 
only a small number of natives have 
been turning up around the market cir- 
cuit. Many loads of aged bucks not so 
long ago were showing up, but the 
movement of ewes has been held down, 
following the liberal receipts of last 
fall and early winter. 


Slaughter lamb prices hit the highest 
level since 1929 and then weakened. At 
mid-March fat lambs were largely 25 to 
50 cents lower than a month earlier. On 
the other hand slaughter ewe prices con- 
tinued to strengthen, and at the close 
were chiefly 50 to 75 cents higher. Ship- 


per buyers bought good to choice lambs 
freely, but local packers were not fay 
behind. Tendency of prices was to Widen 
as lambs below good grade were in dis. 
favor, partly because of smaller coup. 
try competition on the “warmed-up” 
kinds. Common 63 pound lambs were to 
be had at $12.25 at a time when good to 
choice bigger lambs were bringing 
$16.35. The top for the period on goog 
to choice lambs was $16.70 but many 
sales late were reported at $16 to $16.35, 
Medium to choice fall shorn lambs 
scored $14.25 to $15.50. Not many ewes 
passed $8.75. 


Call for feeder lambs on the primary 
markets has been spotted and the gen. 
eral tendency of prices was downward of 
late. Very few feeder lambs were 
available at Chicago, current buyers se. 
cured most of their lambs at Omaha and 
St. Paul. 





Only the fleshy kinds were J 


noted at $14 and above, while the me. © 


dium to strictly good kinds usually 
cleared at $12 to $13.75. 





HIDES AND WOOL 


By H.W. F. 


Good action was noted in the hide 
market until permits were all filled, the 
final day of completion being March 11. 
New permits were effective March 27. 
Both large and small packers moved 
holdings with ease, and with cattle 
slaughter on the decline although rather 
large for this season the future supply 
may diminish. 

Most sales were at ceiling prices, and 
quotations were as follows: heavy and 
light native cow and steer hides, 15% 
cents; branded and heavy Texas steer 
and branded cow, 1412 cents, with native 
bull at 12 cents. Calf and kipskins moved 
readily. Packer kipskins were quoted at 
20 cents, and packer calfskin at 27 cents. 

Hide situation in Argentina was un- 
settled and difficult. If the United 
States and Great Britain should place 
embargoes it would shut off much-needed 
supplies, and endanger large capital in- 
vestments in Argentina that would be 
confiscated if the allies took drastic 
measures. 

Some large hide buyers were allocated 
quite a number of South American hides, 
and their WPB buying permits were re- 
duced correspondingly. 

Nothing has developed on the proposed 
changes to be made in the hide price 
schedule. 

The country hide trade was uneven but 
usually active as supplies were not bur- 
densome, although bull hides did not 
meet any particularly urgent call. Coun- 
try slaughter is certain to drop with the 
approach of warm weather, and this will 
mean a shorter hide supply from this 
source. Country hide quotations were as 
follows: native, all weights and ex- 
tremes, 28 to 42 pounds, 15 cents, and 
branded, 14 cents. 


Production of wool, both shorn and 
pulled, in the United States in 1943, 
according to an estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, total 447,978,000 
pounds. Of this total 394,378,000 pounds 


was shorn wool and 63,600,000 pounds — 


was pulled wool. Shorn wool production 
was about 8,000,000 pounds, or 2 per 
cent, below the record production of 
1942, and about 6,000,000 pounds below 


1941, but was larger than any other | 
year. Pulled wool production was about | 


5 per cent smaller than 1942. 


Heavier carryover of pelts into 1944, 
larger purchases of shearling pelts, and 
a larger proportion of fall wool pulled, 
when wool per skin averaged lighter in 
weight, undoubtedly were responsible 
for the decrease in pulled wool. The 


local market price of 1943 shorn wool | 


averaged 41.6 cents per pound, or 10 


cents above the 1942 average price. The | 


cash income from shorn wool in 1948 
was the highest on record at $159,953,- 


000. The number of sheep shorn in 1943 
was estimated at 48,573,000, or 1,211,000 | 


below 1942. Average weight per sheep 
shorn was 7.91 pounds compared with 
7.88 pounds in 1942. 


Mohair production in 1943 in the seven 
leading states was placed at 20,196,000 
pounds, or the smallest since 1939 and 
525,000 pounds less than in 1942. There 
were 4,284,000 goats clipped in 
against 4,330,000 in 1942. Average yield 
of hair per goat and kid clipped was 4.7 
pounds compared with 4.8 in 1942, In- 
come from mohair was placed at $11, 
535,000, the second largest on record, 
comparing with $10,222,000 in 1942. 
Average price per pound figured 57.1 
cents against 49.3 cents for 1942 and 
the highest since 1928. 
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CATTLE NUMBERS BY CLASSES 


(In thousands) 


1944 1944 3 
Beef Milk Beef Milk Beef Milk Beef Milk 

Animals Animals Animals Animals Animals Animals Animals Animals 
N.D..... 896 938 778 896 Ariz. .... 905 82 852 79 
gp. .... 1,474 893 1,293 879 Utah ...... 328 187 306 180 
Neb. .... 2.793 1,097 2,573 1,069 Nev. ... 384 38 376 38 
Kan. 2,797 1,242 Z,lee 1,238 Wash. 425 585 404 586 
Rl »i35 314 552 752 549 Ore. ...:.. 741 441 705 443 
Okla. 1,683 1,471 1,644 1,479 Cale ii, 1,386 1227 1,350 L222 
Tex. 5,482 2,187 5,419 2,174 Corn 
Mont. 1,463 264 Zee 257 Belt ..16,966 19,736 16,077 19,339 
(da. ... 534 418 493 414 South .14,926 13,173 14,302 12,840 
Wyo. .... 945 107 857 108 N. Atl. 465 4,778 434 4,658 
Colo. a a 380 1,373 372 Totals ..41,324 40,868 39,081 40,033 
N. M. .. 1,294 126 1,226 126 Note: Some state totals appear twice. 

LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 
February Two-Month Total 

RECEIPTS— 1944 943 1944 1943 
Cattle...... ..... 1,847,075 1,182,834 2,892,034 2,435,830 
RN 2 son ccannacay eodaciagedsbadtaatohoueeeacagad 374,962 361,934 793,877 724,795 
Hogs...... silat Gocntiab apadaibons vidas kets dome tcadesaa tensed 4,769,114 2,821,326 10,047,584 6,260,370 
I NUN BNI sic ics rcesacivedadod 1,586,650 1,677,567 3,596,716 3,623,300 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
GR EI ooiinsctscedccnze te aineua anes kaspencacencnaigeen clas 169,368 224,850 375,878 435,145 
NNN od 2 cadenancdsnaneseuestaeae Gian as: 27,692 47,190 58,051 86,185 
BU ore scsscn a ceaseduysasenvendan tu cse se spasans ican 62,939 72,798 123,930 128,660 
Sheep and BRET ss scar 2 ace ecatas 142,340 230,724 316,537 438,759 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
UR ae Se ie seats ohib aa aces aenaios ves 1,043,000 854,000 2,184,000 1,782,000 
NGI le ska s is Sola eg cnde che ca tacgucec cecal tescauaas 441,000 331,000 909,000 671,000 
aces ceca causa rac eeese 7,380,000 4,335,000 15,219,000 9,766,000 
RO MINE EARS es cits Seco cacacotenansesansets 1,501,000 1,499,000 3,434,000 3,223,000 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Steer—Choice 


NID acess tice a reine ey 


Cow—Commercial 
Veal—Choice 
Veal—Good 
Lamb—Choice 
Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Good 


New York 


Mar. 15, 1944 


$21.50-22.25 


20.50-21.25 
18.50-19.25 
21.50-22.25 
20.50-21.25 
26.00-26.75 
24.50-25.25 
13.25-14.00 
12.00-12.75 
24.50-26.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 15, 1944 


Steers—Choice . 
SOO oe eS ee 
Steers—Medium ....................--cccc-2--c.--e0 
Heifers—Good-Choice 
ON oo cle se ee 
Vealers—Good-Choice 
Calves—Good-Choice 


...$15.25-17.00 

. 14.25-16.25 
12.25-14.50 
14.50-16.25 
. 12.75-13.50 
13.75-15.50 
11.00-13.50 


Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch... 12.25-14.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com-Med 10.00-12.25 


Hogs— (200-240 
Lambs—Good-Choice Be estes ee 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice 
Ewes—Good-Choice 


Riles <tissnihcvtanbecae 14.10-14.35 
16.00-16.25 


Feb. 15, 1944 
$15.75-17.00 
14.25-16.00 
12.00-14.25 
14.00-16.75 
12.25-13.25 
13.50-15.00 
10.50-12.50 
12.00-14.00 

9.50-12.00 
13.75-14.00 
16.35-16.50 
14.00-14.50 

8.25- 8.75 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


Mar.1 

1944 
Frozen Beef...........................263,948,000 
NN NE a a 12,373,000 
NN Fic a 792,672,000 
Lamb and Mutton.................. 32,272,000 
Miscellaneous Meats.............. 151,286,000 
ae i Su ck Pa ine 333,943,000 
Rendered Pork Fat................ 20,324,000 
Total Poultry... 220,404,000 
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Feb. 1 
1944 
229,381,000 
12,169,000 
646,631,000 
34,599,000 
142,928,000 
232,158,000 
15,880,000 
239,993,000 


Mar.1 
1943 


93,443,000 
8,803,000 
627,399,000 
19,748,000 
83,910,000 
114,806,000 
7,434,000 
101,741,000 


Mar. 15, 1943 
$23.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
20.50-20.75 
22.75-26.50 
20.00-25.50 
28.00-28.25 
26.50-26.75 
15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 
28.00-28.75 


Mar. 15, 1943 
$16.50-17.40 
15.25-16.75 
13.25-15.25 
14.75-16.75 
13.25-14.50 
16.00-17.50 
12.50-14.50 
13.50-15.50 
11.25-13.25 
15.35-15.55 
15.75-16.60 
13.75-14.75 
7.75- 9.50 


Mar. 1 av. 
1939-43 


79,544,000 
14,898,000 
645,741,000 
7,916,000 
92,646,000 
207,474,000 


141,026,000 


















y Victory 
Nest 


CALL my egg money my War Bond 

money because for every four dozen 
eggs I sell, the money from one dozen 
goes to my War Bond fund. Soon as pos- 
sible I write out an application for another 
Bond and the mailman hands me the Bond 
the next day. This is over-and-beyond the 
other War Bonds we buy. 

When the Bonds mature, my husband 
and I together will be able to buy most of 
those mechanical improvements I’ve al- 
ways wanted to make my housework eas- 
ier—a washer and an ironer and, if we can 
save enough, an electric refrigerator, too! 


YOU NEVER GET LESS THAN YOU LEND 
And you can get 4 more than you invest. 
When held 10 years, Series E War Bonds 
yield 2.9% interest, compounded semi- 
annually. You get back $4 for every $3. 


CASH IF YOU NEED IT! 


Of course no one should cash a Bond un- 
less he has to; but if an emergency comes 
along, your War Bonds are like money in 
the bank. Uncle Sam will redeem them in 
cash—at full purchase price—any time 
after you’ ve held them 60 days. Don’t hold 
back a single dollar from the purchase of 
War Bonds. YOUR HELP IS NEEDED! 


* 
FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS (series e) 


You LEND UncleSam: Upon Maturity you get back: 









$18.75 $25.00 
37.50 50.00 
75.00 100.00 
375.00 500.00 
750.00 1000.00 


You can buy War Bonds from your bank, Postmaster, 
Production Credit Association, or Rural Mail Carrier. 


For America’s future, for Your future, for 
your children’s future — BUY WAR BONDS! 


Let al KEEP 
BACKING THE ATTACK ! 
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VIEWS OF FARMERS IN 
ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


By DAVID I. DAY 

hae THE FACE 
“of stiff March 
winds, I traveled 
Illinois 32 and 33 
from Decatur into 
Palestine, with a 
side trip down Ill. 
130 to the village 
of West Liberty 
to get cattle news 
from a feed miller 
friend, netting 
three interesting 
interviews. This 
sort of reporting 
is real work when 
the snowflakes are riding a wind at 
about 40 miles an hour. I was glad to 
reach a warm bed that night in historic 
Vincennes, Ind. 


In conversation with a prominent 
grain and livestock farmer, a Mr. Cooley, 
I found plenty of optimism. A part of it 
may be somewhat dampened in Novem- 
ber, as he figures the general election 
will bring some relief to the farming 
class. I will not relate his opinions of 
union labor in the present crisis. Suf- 
fice to say that Westbrook Pegler is a 
gentle zephyr compared to this tornado. 
He has some 120 nice western calves on 
hay and silage this winter; will run 
them on bluegrass and alfalfa and fatten 
them on corn and oats for October 
shipping. 

Spring forage being very watery, he 
says he keeps the cattle up eating hay 
until noon, gives them the run of the 
pasture until night, and shuts them up 
with hay at night for some weeks, usu- 
ally leaving on 24-hour pasture not ear- 
lier than May 10. His cattle are in fine 
shape now, the winter being compara- 
tively mild and his sheds with southern 
exposure. He said: “When I put the 
cattle in the feedlot about August 20, I 
push them for all they’re worth, using 
corn and oats, alfalfa hay, and cotton- 
seed meal. I gave the animals last fail 
maybe a finer finish than the market 
really justified, but it goes against the 
grain to send half-fat cattle in.” 


It was snowing briskly as I drove up 
a long lane to the 360-acre farm oper- 
ated by a man named Kirk, a native of 
Missouri. He is the owner of a very 
classy Shorthorn commercial herd of 30 
cows and a polled roan bull, all originai- 
ing from good herds in the locality. He 
said: “When I came here I started a 
dairy herd, but shortage of help started 
me with beef a couple of years ago. I 
drove about buying cows, anything of 
good type that was red, white, or roan. 
I bought the bull and was soon on the 
beef road. I’ve made a little money and 
think I will make more. All my calves 
are dropped in the early fall.” 

The old cattle on this place clean up 
the roughage odds and ends and then 
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get mixed hay. The calves after wean- 
ing and before get alfalfa hay. They 
have access to alfalfa even when on 
summer pasture—a good way to keep 
condition high, he said. In_ severe 
weather, the calves get a daily feed of 
ground grain. He likes the Shorthorns 
mainly because the cows give lots of 
milk for the calves. He uses the same 
mixture for severe weather calf feeding 
that he employs in the fattening process. 
It’s made of 1,000 pounds corn-and-cob 
meal, 500 pounds ground oats, 280 
pounds ground barley, 100 pounds ground 
soybeans, 100 pounds ground wheat, and 
20 pounds salt. 


Mr. Kirk has nothing to sell at this 
season but he watches the cattle and hog 
markets closely just to keep informed. 
He liked the looks of things as March 
got under way, the cattle market being 
healthy at all points, with mild price in- 
creases on virtually all killing classes. 
He isn’t worried about ceilings. He said: 
“When people get meat hungry, the ceii- 
ings will be found flexible. They can be 
raised as easily as they can be lowered.” 


Generally speaking, cattle farmers 
greeted as a good sign the gradual firm- 
ing up of the March market—everything 
except the very top kinds. It was felt 
that further market strength was in 
sight. 

At the Reynolds farm were a bunch of 
50 Nebraska calves bought last spring 
some time and nearly ready for fat- 
tening. They are in good condition, hav- 
ing had fine legume hay all winter and 
daily feed of ground ear corn since Jan. 
1. They were in poor condition for some 
reason when they arrived, it was said. 
Took some time to get lined out on grass 
and some were taught to eat a wheat 
mixture containing a little linseed meal. 
A summer of excellent grazing put them 
in shape to utilize good hay to advan- 
tage. In late March, they will be started 
on full feeding of shelled corn and oats, 
with hay and some soybean meal. They 
will not be highly finished. This farm 
will run a few spring purchases this 
summer but most of the old pasture is 
going into cornfields. Next fall, some 
50 calves will be bought for markets in 
the autumn of 1945. 


The war seems to be moving slowly, 
Washington politics seem in a snarl to 
farm folk, and they have long been dis- 
contented with certain phases of home- 
front operation. 


A short drive from Vincennes to In- 
dianapolis revealed that there are fewer 
cattle on feed along that road than for 
several winters. A number of in-and- 
outers will be “in” this spring, it ap- 
pears. Several told me they had not fed 
westerns for two or three years but were 
planning on purchases this spring. There 
seemed to be quite a good deal of grain 
on hand on most farms but the owners 
planned holding, not knowing what the 
crop season this year would be like. 
Feed millers are having difficulty in this 
part of Indiana in inducing local people 








to provide grain. I saw big trucks com. 
ing into some mills from Tuscola, ]]j, 
and above. 

I was interested in seeing some very 
fine cattle, developed over a period of 
years from a Holstein dairy herd of 49 
cows. The first bull sired some fine 
crossbred Holstein-Shorthorns. On the 
heifers from this cross, a neighboring 
Hereford polled sire was used. Now, on 
this cross carrying three kinds of pure. 
bred blood a heavy-set Angus bull was 
used. There are some young last-falj 
calves of this cross. Now, all the herd 
will be maintained as is with a Short- 
horn bull. They are a little of all colors 
but good, beefy stuff, showing none of 
the Holstein angularity. All the way 


eee 


along the steers and some of the less | 


attractive heifers were marketed as fat 
yearlings. 


Letters from Ohio told of the good | 


herds of beef cattle around Creola and 
McArthur. I was through that locality 
some time ago. It is not basically beef 
country but the herds are good ones that 
you chance to see. The above towns are 
in Vinton County. Vinton and Athens 
counties are southeast of Columbus, 
no great distance from the Ohio River, 
Only about 20 per cent of the gross cash 
farm income is from beef. The crop 
season in that locality last summer was 
very unusual. 

It rained so much in the spring that 
almost no corn was planted until after 
June 1. Despite the late start, the com 
matured but the per-acre yield was a 
little disappointing. Rains continued in 
a lesser degree during June and July, 
so it was hard to get hay harvested. 
Some was not cut until a month or six 
weeks after it should have been, so the 
hay mows of that region are full of hay 
that is coarse and inferior in protein 
value. Late alfalfa cuttings were good 
quality but low in tonnage. After Aug. 
1, the rains stopped and the fall weeks 
were very dry. 

That meant the autumn pasture was 
poor. As a rule, there are few cattle in 
that locality that are heavily grain-fed. 
They are sold grass-fat or after a short 
warm-up. Indications are now this will 
be more the trend than ever. There are 
more beef herds in that country than 
there used to be, however, and I look for 
a further increase in beef interest there 
the next 10 years. A few purchased 
Herefords are seen there. Most of the 
beef cattle resulted from a cross of 
Hereford on dairy herds over a period 
of some years. 
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- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 te 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4. 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 

paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary Im 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 





Council Bluffs 


Breeders Supply Co. ©'Ri. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Cowman's Column 


———— 

Ear! Horrell, Arizona cattleman, in 
the Arizona cattle association’s weekly 
News Letter offers a few pointers on 
ranch practices. He sells his yearlings 
in the spring but explains that each fall 
he selects a few calves he doesn’t like 
and selis them as weaners. “I pay no 
attention to the price,” he explains; 
“don’t try to get the high dollar. I’m in 
the business of raising and selling cattle, 
and, when the cattle are ready to sell, I 
sell them.” Almost any fat calf looks 
good, according to Mr. Horrell, but the 
quality really shows when they grow to 
the yearling stage, and he therefore pre- 


fers to “shape them up while they are 
calves.” He culls his cows from the 
standpoint of physical qualities and 


thrift rather than for age, and he finds 
that it pays him to spend “a lot of 
money” for bulls. 

* * * 


C. L. Jamison, in his Oregon edition of 
the PRODUCER, reported last month on the 
Umatilla Cattlemen’s meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. His report mentioned some col- 
ored slides of beef cattle drives in Uma- 
tilla County. Explaining the pictures, 
Mr. Jamison said, “It seems that when- 
ever a cattleman has a lot of cattle to 
move, he calls upon the Pendleton Saddle 
Horse Club for help. This club has a lot 
of better-than-average amateur cowboys 
and they are glad to get out in the sun 
and do their stuff. To date none of these 
amateur Pete Knights has been lost, in- 
jured or foundered, and that speaks well 
for the kind of horses they ride and the 
cowmen they associdte with. Maybe this 
idea should be more widely used.” 


* % * 


A letter from O. M. Plummer, Port- 
land, Ore., well-known member of the 
executive committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association and 
manager of the Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition, says that off and 
on for a year and a half he has had to 
be in the hospital but that now he is 
back in the office. 


* <7 


In the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation News Letter of Feb. 15, Mrs. 
J. M. Keith reports an interesting visit 
from Raymond Husted, well known rep- 
resentative of the O. M. Franklin Serum 
Co. His observations made in January 
when he attended a livestock show in 
Cuba made good listening and brought 
out some facts about the cattle industry 
In that island. There are, for instance, 
6,000,000 people in Cuba, and over that 
number of cattle. The native animals are 
the “Criollo” which look as though they 
might have some Jersey blood, although 
Mr. Husted doesn’t think they have. Be- 
cause Brahman cattle do not suffer 
from ticks, as do some of our good 
northern breeds, cattlemen there have 
begun to introduce that breed. There 
were no indications of Hereford or 
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Shorthorn influence, but there are some 
poor quality Angus blood, many Santa 
Gertrudis bulls, and some Brown Swiss. 
Steers are marketed at three years and 
weigh, in that rich grass country, be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,150 pounds. The show 
and sale he attended featured about 500 
head of cattle and many horses, mostly 
Arabian cross. All work is done with 
oxen, in this interesting country which 


is only an hour anda half by plane 
from Miami, Fla. 
To Fred W. Heine, Lucas, Kan., goes 


the honor of owning the first jeep to be 
sold to farmers and ranchers of the coun- 
try. Mr. Heine, who is a director of the 
Kansas Livestock Association and is also 
the mayor of Lucas, uses the jeep to 
haul grain, feed cattle, scout his ranch, 
and even delegates it to help with the 
family shopping. The new piece of 
equipment has brought Mr. Heine a con- 
siderable amount of publicity, since Life 
magazine and the Kansas Stockman have 
both featured write-ups on the subject 
in recent issues. When he heard a few 
months ago that the jeeps were being 
put on sale in Chicago the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Heine hurriedly made long-dis- 
tance telephone arrangements with a 
friend to make the purchase for him, 
and he thus became the first civilian in 
the nation to own one of the useful little 
go-buggies. 
* * BS 

To go on with the subject of jeeps: 
We read that it has an Australian future. 
Recently Australian automobile agents 
reported increasing orders from “down 
under”? farmers and ranchers for these 
“general purpose” cars. Farmers in hilly 
and muddy areas are particularly inter- 
ested. 

And speaking of mud. A method of 
waterproofing soil has been developed 
by Hercules Powder Company. A small 
amount of chemical is stirred into the 
top few inches of the soil, with the re- 
sult that water will drain off or evapo- 
rate rather than seep through and turn 
the soil to mud. A car splashing through 
a puddle on such treated surface will 
kick up dry dust, not mud. 


The editors take the liberty of ex- 
cerpting a few interesting remarks made 
informally by letter after American Na- 
tional President A. D. Brownfield had 
attended the annual meetings of the 
Texas cattlemen, at Houston, and the 
Louisiana association, at Monroe. He 
states the members of the two groups 
“demonstrated an untiring willingness 
to produce all possible and do every- 
thing possible to benefit the war effort.” 


“These fellows have not become com- 


pletely reconciled to the many govern- 
mental regulations,” he continues, “Yet 
(in their resolutions) they accept, as 
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with comments by leading trainers, at 


The King Ranch tice 
The 6666 Ranch 9° 
The Lipan Springs Ranch 

The Elkhorn Ranch 


HORSE AND MULE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, SECRETARY 





| 407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PPA AGP LAL ALIAS PMD Ait 


‘Are You Keeping Up 


. with the latest de- 


| velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
| magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 


ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; Na- 
tional Live Stock Producer, 50c; Texas Live 
Stock Journal, $1; NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; 
The Sheepman, $1; New Mexico Stockman, $1; 
Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stockman, $1. 


| Dai 


| Poultry 


National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle 
(weekly, breeding, fox hunting, racing, 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- 
ing, sports), $5; Saddle and a $4; Ther- 
oughbred (horse) Record, w 4; Rider 
& Driver, (horses, sport, pleasure), $3.50: 
Midwestern Horseman, $2.50; Spokesman and 
Harness World, (3 yrs., $2), $1; Bit and Spur, 
$1.50. 


rying 

Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dairyman’s Jour- 
nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s “Shgest, $1. 

Bees 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 

Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming { 

The Country Book, $1; Fletcher’s Farming, 

50c; Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal (squab fancy), 

$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 


Herthenstonn Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 
& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c: 


| Rabbits 


Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit — si Am. Sm. Stoc' 
Farmer (rabbits only), 5 

Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 


Other Specialties 


The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial Ani- 
mals and Fowls, 50c; Southern Sportsman, q., 
(12 issues), $1.50; Mountain Music (fox, coon- 
hounds), $1.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheas- 
ants), $3; Judge, $1.50; Home Worker, b.m., 
$1; Black Fox (fox, mink), $2; Snap Shots 
(photographers), $1; Writers’ Markets and 
Methods, $2; Frontiers (natural history), 5 
iss., $1; Southern Literary Messenger, b.m., $1; 
Stamp Review (2 yrs.), $1. 


All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 


| promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 


scriptions today. Remit in any way convenient 


| to you. Send for catalog—hundreds more! 


Dept. AC 


MAGAZINE MART 


Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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needed for the duration of the war only, 
an intelligent management of the price 
structure and wages. There was prac- 
tically unanimous opinion that some 
amendments were needed to Public Law 
421 when Congress calls it up for action 
to extend the life of the OPA. 

“T spent several days in Louisiana 
visiting ranches and watching clouds 
that I have grown unaccustomed to,” 
the letter goes on to say. “The fever 
tick has been eliminated since I was last 
there and I noticed a wonderful change 
in the size and quality of the cattle. No 
particular breed prevails. The cross- 
bred Brahma seems to be the most pop- 
ular and most suited to the climate. 
However, there are many herds of fine 
Aberdeen-Angus, Herefords and other 
breeds. 

“By chance I got to see the famous 
Shirley bull which was imported from 
France to the Republic of Mexico and 
from there to the United States. He is 
a light colored, short haired bull with a 
Durham conformation, weighing over 
2,000 pounds. His calves from regis- 
tered Brahma cows are excellent indi- 
viduals, smooth in appearance and pos- 
sessing a delightful creamy color, with 
the agility of a lioness.” 

Mr. Brownfield expresses his grati- 
fication at being able to meet friends 
he had not seen in years and make 
many new acquaintances. He refers to 
the people he saw at the conventions as 
“the most pleasant and hospitable folks 
one cares to visit.” 


Country Gentleman in March featured 
a story about R. J. Kinzer, secretary of 
the American Hereford Association, in 
which Writer Neil M. Clark refers to 
Mr. Kinzer as a man who “owns no 
cattle but is perhaps the most in- 
fluential living cattleman.” As secretary 
of the Hereford organization since 1911, 
he has raised total registration in the 
United States from 750.000 to about 
3,918,000 in 1943, and has become known 
as one of the outstanding individuals 
in the 200-year history of the Hereford 
breed. The article includes a_ picture 
of Secretary Kinzer taken by Robert 
W. Lazear, manager of the Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch at Cheyenne. 

* * * 


The Poindexter & Orr ranch near 
Dillon, Mont., was recently sold, we read 
in Montana Stock Grower, organ of the 
Montana Stock Growers’ Association. 
The brand of this outfit, a square and 
compass, was the first recorded brand in 
Montana and has been used since 1865 
on cattle on northern and southwestern 
Montana ranges. 


* * * 


Ross Perner, newly elected president 
of the Yavapai Cattle Growers and for- 
merly manager of the Three V Ranch at 
Seligman, Ariz., has just taken over the 
managerial duties of the new G. E. Hall 
ranch, also at Seligman. Mr. Hall’s 
holdings at Seligman comprise about 
250,000 acres. 
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Grazing District 
Quarterly Notes 


Information based upon quarterly re- 


ports of regional graziers in 10 states 
is furnished by the Grazing Service, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. This contains high- 
lights of conditions and activities on the 
federal range during the period January 
to March, 1944. 


Advisory board recommendations in- 
dicate that the current year’s stocking 
will be about the same as for 1943, ex- 
cept in certain areas where shifts from 
sheep to cattle will cause a reduction of 
total numbers. 

Total livestock licensed and permitted 
in 1943 was 190,343 head less than in 
1942 in the same districts. Sheep were 
decreased by 201,084 head and cattle 
were increased by 54,191 head; total 
licensed and permitted, 10,777,793. 


Arizona (C. F. Dierking, Regional 
Grazier).—Range prospects were bright- 
ened with good snowfall at higher eleva- 
tions and general rains elsewhere. Desert 
areas in the southern part produced a 
good crop of spring feed which relieved 
critical hay and bulk feed demand. In 
some areas, particularly the Safford 


district, there is an abnormal holdover 

























Calendar 


APRIL 
4-5—Western Oregon Livestock 
Assn. convention, Eugene. 
6—Cattle feeders’ day, Colorado 
State College, Ft. Collins. 
7-8 — Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Assn. convention, Salt 
Lake. 
24-26—North American Wildlife 
Conference, Chicago. 

MAy 
4-6—Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Assn. of Oregon, Prineville. 





12-13—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
convention, Boise. 
19-20—Washington Cattlemen’s 


Assn. convention, Okanogan. 
25-27—Montana Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Miles City. 
JUNE 
5-6—Intermountain 
Stock Show, 
Utah. 
6-8—Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Jackson. 
8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Scottsbluff. 
8-10—77th Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers Assn. convention, Canon City. 
9-10—North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Assn. convention, Dickinson. 


Junior Fat 
North Salt Lake, 


ROUND THE RANGE 


of cattle due to slow buyer demand last 
fall. Movement to markets is below 
normal (March) although in localized 
areas contracts for spring delivery of 
yearling steers and heifers were made 
at satisfactory prices. A serious shortage 
of ranch and range labor exists. 

Colorado (Russell B. Rose, Regional 
Grazier).—Mild weather reduced normal 
demand for subnormal hay supplies and 
enabled operators to put their stock 
through in a generally good condition, 
Movement to markets is slow; a mini- 
mum of replacement buying is evident. 
Cattle on the winter range are in good 
flesh particularly in the Dolores district 
where cattle required no supplemental 
feed on the range. Enough protein feed 
was available to get the sheep through 
severe weather which was spotty. In 
the northern districts growers had to 
dig deeply into stored hay and grain at 
great added operating costs. Definite 
increase of coyotes which caused wide- 
spread sheep losses and some calf losses 
was reported. 


Idaho (K. C. Newman, Regional Gra- 
zier).—Ample hay and mild weather 
contributed to excellent condition of live- 
stock which will go to spring ranges in 
better than usual flesh. Ideal conditions 
for shed lambing which is about com- 
pleted (March) boosted the lamb crop in 
southern Idaho. Heavy rains and wet 
snow at lower elevations late in Febru- 
ary gave promise of ample spring range. 
Moisture deficiencies on main _ water- 
sheds are causing concern among farm- 
ers and stockmen who look for a scarcity 
of important feed crops in 1944. Appli- 
cations for spring grazing indicate that 
cattle numbers are up and sheep nun- 
bers down. 


Montana (R. E. Morgan, Regional 
Grazier).—Except for a section in south- 
eastern Montana where deep snow neces- 
sitated heavy February feeding, mild, 
open weather prevailed over most of 
the state. Winter range is good but 
lack of snow caused unseasonable use 
of water storage in small stock ponds 
and a consequent shortage of such facili- 
ties for spring use. Ice on these ponds 
had to be removed periodically, adding 
to costs of operations. Stock are in ex- 
cellent condition and good calf and 
lamb crops are expected. Demand for 
registered bulls is strong. Some cattle, 
especially dry cows, were moved from 
grass to local packers at good prices. 
Lambs which were unsalable last fall 
have moved out of growers’ hands to 
local feeders mainly. Out-shipments of 
cattle and sheep are going to West Coast 
markets in increasing numbers. Action 
on grazing applications for 1944 use in- 
dicates a decrease of horses, an increase 
of cattle and little change in sheep. 
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Nevada-California (Nick W. Monte, 
Regional Grazier).—Moisture conditions 
generally good in all districts. Snowfall 
on the Sierra-Nevada Mountains affect- 
ing Nevada and eastern California water 
supply has been the heaviest since 1938. 
Wet snow in scattered desert areas im- 
proved browse forage, resulting in less 


than the normal demand for supple- 
mental feed. On the other hand, defi- 
cient ground moisture in parts of the 
Pyramid district, unless relieved by 


spring rain, will cause a serious shortage 


of summer range feed in that area. 
Crusted snow on high winter range 
caused sore feet and mouths among 
sheep in Elko and Pershing counties. 


This was abated by wet storms in late 
February. Cattle are wintering well. 
Fresh spring ranges in certain parts of 
California generated a movement of 
stocker and canner cattle from Nevada 
feedlots. Some cattle losses in widely 
scattered areas attributed to water hem- 
lock and blackleg. 

New Mexico (E. R. Greenslet, Regional 
Grazier).—Moisture conditions improved 
during late winter. Deep snow in north- 
ern part required heavy feeding, rapidly 
diminishing the short hay supply. Gen- 
eral rains in south during January re- 
lieved the drought but high winds in 
west-central portion sapped ground 
moisture, darkening the prospects for 
spring grass in that section. In warm 
sections livestock are fleshing nicely on 
spring weeds. Calf and lamb crops are 
about normal. Grain and other protein 
feeds are scarce and high priced. There 
were some starvation losses but not an 
alarming amount as was anticipated last 
fall. Recent buyer demand in the wheat- 
growing sections has stimulated sales of 
stocker cattle. Weights are lighter than 
usual, calves weighing about 350 pounds. 
Trading and sales of ranch properties 
had a brief, brisk spurt during the win- 
ter; many of the buyers are out-of-state 
investors. 


Choca District, New Mexico No. 7 
(Harry W. Naylor, Regional Grazier).— 
Stockmen fed all the hay and concen- 
trates they could get. The compara- 
tively open winter was generally favor- 
able to the whole enterprise but stock 
of all classes is light in weight. Hold- 
over of both cattle and sheep due to 
poor demand last fall taxed all feed re- 
sources and left the growers with an 
expensive feeding problems. Several 
operators selling down and many look 
for heavy out-shipments of lightweight 
stuff during the summer of 1944. 


Oregon (Kenneth C. Ikeler, Regional 
Grazier).—Moderate weather in eastern 
Oregon enabled growers to winter their 
herds economically and livestock will 
g0 to the spring and summer range in 
unusually strong condition. Good calf 
and lamb crops are expected. Light 
Snowfall gives promise of poor summer 
range unless spring rain is abundant. 
The high desert sheep range should be 
good for at least two months’ spring graz- 
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ing. Prospects for summer cattle range 
are gloomy in most districts. Removal of 
4,700 horses from the Jordan Valley dis- 
trict during recent months will improve 
the situation for cattle and sheep in that 
area. Four private trappers removed 
4,500 coyotes from ranges in Malheur 
County during the winter. Ranchers in 
that area reported the predatory animal 
situation “bad.” 


Utah (Charles F. Moore, Regional 
Grazier).—With the exception of a few 
small areas, winter range conditions 
were below par in the state as a whole. 
Deep snow rendered many areas un- 
usable for long periods and_ several 
operators took only a part of their 
permitted numbers to the deserts. Some 
sheep losses occurred due to deep snow 
and shortage of concentrates. Many 
secondary roads were snow-blocked for 
long periods. There is a decided swing 
from sheep to cattle. A limited number 
of feedlot cattle moved at prices rang- 
ing up to $15.50 a hundred. The move- 
ment of marketable beef was slow for 
the period. Transportation problems are 
bringing many difficulties to the range 
operator. Portable shearing plants are 
being abandcned, necessitating the trail- 
ing of flocks to plants located at rail- 
road shipping points. 

Wyoming (Milton W. Reid, Regional 
Grazier).—Weather conditions in the 
south and east-central parts of the region 
were the most severe in many years, 
forcing cattle and sheep into feedlots in 
increasing numbers as the winter ad- 
vanced. Much costly supplemental feed- 
ing on the range was also necessary. 
Deep snow and subzero temperatures 
in Fremont, Carbon, Sweetwater and 
Lincoln counties during March kept the 
growers in a state of anxiety. Hay was 
plentiful at railroad points but expensive 
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Condition of cattle and ranges as re- 
ported by the BAE Mar. 10, with com- 
parisons, follows: 
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and added difficulty was experienced in 
transportation of feed to outlying 
ranges. Light losses were reported. 

In contrast, the Sublette district and 
Big Horn Basin had mild weather and 
light snowfall, livestock wintering well. 
In these areas the outlook for summer 
grass and irrigation water is gloomy. 
The large carryover of hay helped to 
level off feed prices in northern Wyo- 
ming, allowing some profit to feeders 
whose activities held about firm. 

Many growers are taking advantage 
of the transfer provisions of the code. 


Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


Western ranges had fair to good feed, 
according to the Denver western live- 
stock office of the BAE, but snow in 
the north necessitated considerable feed- 
ing. Old range feed was reported short 
in western Kansas, Oklahoma, parts of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. Needed 
rains fell in central and southern Great 
Plains, the Southwest, Arizona, and 
California. Cattle and sheep were win- 


tering well. Summary for states not 
given in the Grazing Service report 
follows: 


Idaho. Lower ranges mostly open; fair 
to good old feed; light snow in moun- 
tains; weather permitted some hay 
carryover; stock wintered well; loss 
light; weather good to early lambing. 


Kansas (western). Soil moisture im- 
proved; feed short but moderate tem- 
peratures and open pastures and fields 
helped; cattle fair to good and improved 
with weather. 


Nebraska (western). 
snowed up; moisture good; feeding 
heavy and protein short; some hay 
shortage in southwest, some surplus in 
Sandhills; stock good; some shrink. 

North Dakota. Livestock wintered 
well which conserved feed; snow neces- 
sitated yard feeding in February on 
much of range; roughage shortage may 
develop; loss light. 


Oklahoma. Range and pasture feeds 
short; moisture favorable for new feed; 
hay, grain, roughages short; protein 
less than demand; cattle wintered fair; 
some cattle thin; loss light. 


South Dakota (western). Deep snow 
since late January; feeding continuous, 
depleting hay and other feeds; feeds am- 
ple with local shortages; stock very 
good but showed shrink; loss light. 


Texas. Moisture favorable; new feed 
well started; hay, roughages, other feeds 
depleted in sections; cattle wintered fair 
to good; few thin, loss light; demand up 
with rise in prices; sheep fairly good: 


Ranges mostly 


sheep spring range prospects good; 
lamb crop fair to good. 
Washington. Ranges and _ pastures 


mostly open except in northeast; feed 
generally ample if weather open; old 
grass plentiful; moisture needed for 
spring; stock wintered well. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. dena 
= to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


FREE! Complete information Bang’s Abortion and 
government licensed vaccine, Strain 19. Kansas 
City Vaccine Company, Dept. 1-A, Kansas 
City 15, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus. 


ANGORA GOATS 

Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
—the only ranch magazine published serving 


the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50 
Sample copy 15 cents. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


WANTED: Housework on farm or ranch by 
woman who is neither young nor beautiful. 
Having been bossed all my life, have no objec- 
tion to working with or without female super- 
vision. Not adverse to living fifty miles from 
nowhere. Pleasant working conditions para- 
mount to high wages. Box SL8, American Cattle 
Producer, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Phone KE. 8164—Quick Service 


Today's 


PRINTING 


Tomorrow's 


KNOWLEDGE 


ONITOR 
PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
1950 Curtis Denver, Colo. 


“BUY BONDS”’ 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


flesh on that the buyer would take, I 
decided to get busy with a small killing 
permit. Well, I am still awaiting ap- 
proval of that. little killing permit. May- 
be my case can be multiplied by 6,000,- 
000. I have fed these cattle $35 hay ship- 
ped from Salt River for 90-some days. 
Notwithstanding, I gave up 45 ration 
points for a 5%-pound beef roast that 
had been shipped from Kansas City. 

There you have a fair example of 
| government control of a live-animal in- 
dustry: Hay from the Coast and Salt 
| River; meat from Kansas City; while I 
sit here chewing my fingers to the bone 
feeding high-priced hay and awaiting 
permission to kill my own cattle. The 
marvel isn’t that we have black markets. 
| The marvel is that we have so few. And 
yet they tell us our transportation sys- 
item is breaking down. Well, that’s not 
|hard to understanc. 





| Cowmen are not such fools as not to 
know that in a global war controls are 
|necessary; but controlling grains, steel 
|}output and crude oil is one thing and 
| controlling 82,000,000 head of live ani- 
|mals that multiply rapidly is something 
|else—and rather more complicated than 
| certain of our bureau heads can be made 
to understand. If they don’t soon get 
wise to themselves, a great many things 
|can and likely will happen. We have but 


1 


|}one lamp by which our feet are guided, 
j}and that, as the fellow Henry said, is 
“the lamp of experience.” He knew of 
|no way of judging the future except by 
ithe past. In the light of that, the 
|bureau heads had better get busy and 
ido something sensible about meat ra- 
| tioning. It is all well and good to talk 
| about floors and ceilings, etc., and not 
| worrying about surpluses, etc., but a 
nation that has a 400-billion-dollar debt 
and unfinished wars on six fronts is not 
|exactly in a position to back up or 
| make any more security talks.—F, A. 
| GYBERG, Cornville, Ariz. 





| QUALITY RAISED 


| We have had the nicest winters I 
| have seen in Montana for 30 years— 
snow enough to help our feed and wa- 
‘ter situation, with no wind; very few 
times has it been below zero. Cattle are 
'in the finest of shape. I have fed little 
| hay and only to calves and bulls. I wean 
calves early, have good winter pasture 
for my cows. They are fat. My summer 
range is on Custer National Forest. We 
\have had more feed than we could 
| utilize due to water conditions. We had 
the best of feed, mainly due to Forest 
|Service improvements. With similar 
conditions the coming season, yearling 
steers will weigh close to 800 pounds by 
fall. Last fall they averaged 771 pounds 
at Kendrick Stockyards in August, with 
la few of the best ones out I saved and 
|sold for bulls. My calves are better this 
year than last. We don’t seem to be 
| overstocked in this part of the country. 
Everybody has plenty of feed. Due to 





closer culling of breeding stock and bet. 
ter quality bulls we have certainly 
raised the standard of quality. 


Not so many years ago we thought a 
550- or 600-pound yearling steer tops 
in this country. I have worked for out. 
fits that shipped four- to six-year-old 
steers for beef and were pleased if they 
averaged 1,200 to 1,400 pounds. Now 
our steers are going out of feedlots at 
less than two-year-olds weighing that 
much or more and raised on the same 
hills and valleys. Our labor situation js 
bad, but as long as neighbors stick to- 
gether and help each other we will get 
by, thanks to better neighbors than they 
have in Japan and Germany.—Georcp 
H. Wynkoop, Powder River Co., Mont. 


HEAVY SNOWS 

We’ve been having our share of snow 
here. Country roads have been practi- 
cally blocked for six weeks. Cattle are 
eating a lot of hay but are in good con- 
dition, since none of the snowfalls have 
had severe cold accompanying them— 
ROBERT MESSERSMITH, Box Butte Co, | 
Neb. 


WATER LEVEL UP 

To date our winter has been excep- 
tionally light. In fact it has been too 
much so for the country’s good. Cattle 
are in fine condition. The water level 
is up well in these parts, owing to the 
past two winters.—CERYL ScHorTt, Las- 
sen Co., Cal. 


It is raining here on Mar. 14 and the 
ground is full of moisture. Feed pros- 
pects are the best we have had for 9 
years, which may or may not be a good 
thing as our affairs go today.—FRANK 
GYBERG, Cornville, Ariz. 


We have had the coldest winter for 
some years, with quite a bit of snow. 
Cattle have wintered well, considering 
the shortage of cottonseed cake.—FE. C. 
WILLIAMS, Socorro County, N. M. 


RABBITS FOR CUBA 


As a means of amplifying the domes 
tic meat supply and adding a _ new 
source of agricultural income and de 
velopment, Cuba has decided to try rab- 
bit raising and accordingly has ear 
marked a sum to promote the project. 
For two years the country will allow 
free importation of about 30 specified 
breeds; owners of small farms will be 
encouraged to raise rabbits. Because 
these little animals are not indigenous 
to Cuba, however, it is thought possible 
that climatic conditions may prohibit 
success with the experiment there, ac-— 
cording to the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. . . . Pastoral Review (Mel 
bourne) reports that rabbits have so in-7 
creased in numbers in the agricultural 
districts of South Australia as to con- 
stitute a plague. The pastoral country, 
however, is free from them. 
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